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“ATTRACTIVE”— “ENTERTAINING” — “INSTRUCTIVE” 


CHARACTERIZE THESE RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
BOOKS ACCORDING TO TEACHERS WHO HAVE USED THEM 


Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy Vohnson) Dorrance’s The Story of the Forest 











For Third and Fourth Years For Fourth to Eighth Years 
In spite of telephones and trolley cars and the The pupil who comes to know the story of the 
thousand and one inventions and luxuries of to- forest as it is set forth here can truly say 
day, the fun that children now have in the coun- with the poet Stoddard, ; 
try does not differ very much from the fun of | te ae 
seventy years ago. So this simple charming a or winter, day or night 
Pee rd asisin e woods are ever a new delight. 
story compiled from Jacob Abbott’s Franconia 
Stories” makes a fresh appeal to the boys and This book, with its profuse and beautiful illus- 
girls of the present time. | trations from photographs, its instructive mate- 
Unconsciously, the pupil who reads this book rial presented in an interesting style, its free- 
learns many a valuable lesson of courtesy, kind- dom from technical details, opens a new world 
ness, patience and fair dealing from the jolly of observation and pleasure to the pupil. 


young folks within its pages. 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Rides and Riders McBrien’s America First 


For Sixth to Eighth Years For Eighth Year and High Schools 

The thrill of a wild gallop, the thunder of hoof 
beats on the turnpike, the exaltation of a race 
for life or death where horse and rider strive as 
one to win,—these are experiences which the 
coming generation will know little about, except 
imaginatively through literature. To briny 
vividly before boys and girls the old-time ro- 
mance of the road, Mr. Baldwin has collected here 
stories and poems from the literature of many 
nations and of many ages. From the first page 
to the last, there is an abundance of action and 


Unresponsive, indeed, would be the heart ef 
the boy or girl who did not thrill over this vigor- 
ous call to patriotism. To this end it provides 
lavish material, the chief feature of which is an 
original dramatization of the events in the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776. 

The play is followed by a compilation of 
patriotic speeches, orations, songs and poems by 
American writers. 


_- | Wilson’s Indian Hero Tales 
Blaich’s Three Industrial Nations | For Thied to Sixth Years 
For Sixth and Seventh Years | \round ce untless Indian campfires, genera- 
2 tion after generation, the tales of the wonderful 
That the individuality of a nation and the achievements of Gloosap, the Micmac Hercules, 
causes which are behind its greatness can he have been handed down. These are re-told here 
made real to grammar grade boys and girls is by a devoted and lifelong student of Indian cus- 
most successfully demonstrated by this book. It toms and thought, with remarkable fidelity and 
tells the story of the industrial life of three great atmosphere. Few books on Indian life are so 
nations, E ‘ngland, Germany, and the United authoritative, so interesting and so copiously il- 
States, in such a w ay that the pupil’s imagination | lustrated. Minute instructions are given” for 
is kindled and his interest awakened. It is a making an Indian camp, which will interest all 
book of unusual value to young people. boys and be of special value to boy scouts. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN ELECTION FULL OF 
SURPRISES 


There were plenty of political 
—- who predicted that the 
residential election would be close, 
but no one foresaw that it might 
turn upon the vote of the back 
founties of California and Minne- 
sota or the hill towns of New 
Hampshire. The great Eastern 
dailies, in their first editions 
Wednesday morning, generally 
agreed that Hughes was the winner, 
even so strong a Wilson paper as 
the New York World announcing a 
“sweeping victory for Hughes.” 
Yet these papers. had scarcely 
reached their readers before the out- 
look had changed, and doubts and 
uncertainties developed where they 
had been least looked for. Days of 
anxious waiting and of shifting com- 
putations of the electoral votes fol- 
lowed. Who could have guessed 
that a candidate who had carried 
triumphantly the great states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Wisconsin and lowa 
might find his success endangered 
by Idaho, New Mexico and New 
Hampshire, with less than a dozen 
electoral votes altogether? 


HARD TO TRACE 

It is almost impossible to trace 
the currents of popular feeling 
which produced this unlooked-for 
result. How did the pro-Germans 
vote? Or the pro-Allies? What 
was the effect of the Adamson law? 
How far did the attempted solidif- 
cation of the organized labor vote 
on the Wilson side succeed? To 
what extent did the question of pre- 
paredness or wunpreparedness  in- 
fluence voters? How did it happen 
that Michigan, stronghold of the 
pacifists, with Henry Ford spending 
large sums to promote the Wilson 
cause, voted for Hughes by a large 
majority? What was the effect ot 
the Administration’s handling of the 
Mexican question or the European 
complications? Answers which 
might be given to these questions 
by a survey of one part of the field 
are refuted by obvious facts in an- 
other part. Perhaps the most rea- 
sonable conclusion is that the sup- 
port of the Democratic ticket by the 
always-solid South has been rein- 
forced this year by the vote oi the 
nearly-solid West, and that this has 
been influenced by business prosper- 
ity, booming prices for crops, and 
a prevailing indifference to war pos- 
sibilities which the East appreciates 
more keenly. 

WILSON BY A NARROW 

MARGIN 

The unofficial returns appear to 
show President Wilson’s re-election 
by 269 votes to 255 for Hughes, with 
seven votes, those of New Hamp- 
shire and New Mexico, still in 
doubt. Two hundred and sixty-six 
votes are needed to elect, so that 
this gives him three more than are 
necessary. California has proved to 
be the pivotal state, as New York 
was in the Cleveland-Blaine contest 
in 1884, and the carrying over of its 
thirteen votes to the Wilson column 
was the decisive factor. It is not 
impossible,—though it is improbable 
—that this result may yet be upset 
by official recounts in certain of the 


close states; as, for instance, that 
the vote of California should be re- 
versed, or that Hughes should be 
proved to have carried North Da- 
kota, New Mexico and New Hamp- 
shire, in which event, provided that 
Minnesota were not shaken out of 
his column, he could afford to lose 
California, and would have 267 
votes, or one more than enough to 
elect. , 


A PARALLEL COMPLICATION 


People whose memories reach 
back forty years are naturally re- 
minded of the uncertainties which 
attended the election in 1876, which 
were not settled for months, and 
then through the unusual machinery 
of an electoral commission, which no 
thoughtful American would like to 
see repeated unless as a last resort. 
The final decision turned upon the 
vote of a single Oregon elector, and 
it gave the Presidency to Hayes by 
a vote in the electoral college of 185 
to 184 for Tilden. This adjudica- 
tion was reached by a vote in the 
electoral commission exactly on 
party lines,—eight to seven, and it 
was greatly to the credit of Ameri- 
ean patriotism and self-restraint that 
it was accepted calmly. 


A STREET CAR TRAGEDY 


One of the most. melancholy 
street car tragedies -on record is 
that which occurred-in Boston Tues- 
day evening, November 7, when a 
crowded street car, on its way from 
South Boston to the city proper, 
crashed through the gates of the 
Summer street extension draw- 
bridge and plunged into Fort Point 
Channel, thirty feet below. The 
draw was open, and the gates were 
closed, with a red light marking 
them. The car was filled, mostly 
with men returning home from their 
work. Practically only the passen- 
gers who were riding on the plat- 
forms had any chance of escape, and 
they only if they were able to swim. 
Nearly all the passengers inside 
were drowned or suffocated. Divers 
were busy half the night, taking out 
dead bodies, forty-four in all, from 
the wreck. According to the motor- 
man, he did not see the red light 
until he was close upon it, and then 
the brakes failed to work 


ANOTHER LINER SUNK. 

The Peninsular and Oriental pas- 
senger liner Arabia has been added 
to the list of victims of submarine 
warfare. She was homeward bound 
irom Australia, and carried 437 pas- 
sengers, including 169 women and 
children. She passed Suez on the 
2d, and was sunk in the Medi- 
terranean on the 6th. The official 
statement of the British admiralty 
reports that she was torpedoed with- 


out warning. The first reports in- 
dicated a considerable loss of life, 
but happily, nearby vessels which 
went to the rescue succeeded 1 
saving all of the passengers and 


crew, with the exception of two 
engineers who were killed by the 
explosion. Among the passengers 
was at least one American, Paul R 
Danner, of Cambridge, Mass., a Y. 
M. C. A. worker who was on his 
way back from India. It does not 
appear that the crew of the subma- 
rine attempted to rescue any of 
those on board, and nothing but the 
proximitv of other vessels averted 
a catastrophe of the Lusitania type. 
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NO COAL PANIC 


According to some of t 

coal distributors and dealers ieee 
is not the slightest occasion for ; 
panic over coal prices, and the talle 
ot twenty-dollars a ton rate is ab 
surd. There is always a shortage j . 
November, which has been some 
what accentuated this year by a 
shortage of labor, a car shorta 
which the railroads are doing ther 
best to remedy, and an unysualf 
heavy demand for manufacturing 
purposes. The closing of the oa 
son for shipping coal to the West 
via the Great Lakes will have an 
effect upon prices in the East 
Moreover, a shortage in coal is not 
like a shortage of crops, which can- 
not be remedied until the next sea- 
son comes around. All that is re- 
quired is increased work at the 
mines. It is the people who, in a 
time of shortage, order ten tons 
when they need only one, who help 
to create panics. The Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Com. 
pany, one of the largest distributors 
is now selling egg coal to dealers 
at $5.50 per gross ton, and other 
sizes in proportion. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


_ The Panama Canal is beginning to 
justify its existence, although it is 
still far from _ being a paying propo- 
sition. In July 149 ships passed 
through it,—an average of five a 
day. The September traffic was still 
larger,—the largest of any month 
since the opening of the canal. The 
tolls for that month amounted to 
$500,000, but were far from being 
enough to pay the expenses. There 
is sound sense in General Goethals’ 
suggestion that the system of toll 
collections should be so readjusted 
as to be based on the freight carried 
instead of on the registered ton- 
nage. The present system takes no 
account of the freight carried 
above decks, which is sometimes 
very heavy. It seems fair that a 
vessel should pay in proportion to 
its earning capacity rather than its 
tonnage, and the fact that this sys- 
tem has been adopted in the man- 
agement of the Suez Canal furnishes 
a precedent. 


THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 


The joint proclamation of an in- 
dependent Kingdom of Poland by 
Germany and Austria is not to be 
taken too seriously. It is generally 
recognized as a bit of diplomatic 
strategy. It is to be observed that 
the so-called kingdom—“a national 
state with a hereditary monarchy”-- 
is limited to the districts which the 
German-Austrian armies have taken 
from Russia, and are now occupy- 
ing. Nothing is said of a restora- 
tion of Prussian Poland or Austrian 
Poland. These, if Germany and 
Austria have their way, are to re- 
main as now. Therefore, the Austro- 
German proclamation was made 
nly at Warsaw and Lublin, and it 
explains that “the exact frontiers of 
the kingdom of Poland will be out- 
lined later’—after the war is ovef. 
When that time comes, other Pow- 
ers besides Germany and Austria 
will be concerned in the outlining 
of frontiers. As to Russian Poland, 
it will be remembered that the Czar, 
at the beginning of the war, prom- 
ised it autonomy. That was @ 
promise that meant a great deal. 
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REMINGTON 


WINS SPEED 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


The International Amateur Typewriting Championship at the New York Busi- 
ness Show, October 16, 1916, was won by 





Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 
OPERATING A 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


Miss Stollnitz made the wonderful record of 137 words net per minute for the half hour. The total 
number of words written by Miss Stollnitz surpassed every other speed record ever made. nd still the 
limit of Remington speed has never been approached by any operator. 


There was no Remington entry in the professional class 


: REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


[Incor poratec i) 


327 Broadway, New York 











UP-TO-TOMORROW TEXTS 


A new textbook series on home making for 
elementary schools outside JIarge cities 


KINNE-COOLEY 


THE HOME MAKING SERIES 


By the authors of Foods and Household Management 
and Shelter and Clothing. 


FOOD AND HEALTH CLOTHING AND HEALTH > 


Pioneers in this field 


New in plan New in method 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS | 
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A New Spanish Reader 
Which Is More Than a Reader 


which abandons the old ‘‘read and 
translate’"’ method, which makes 
the pupil master of the kind of 
Spanish which has a practical value. 


LECTURAS FACILES 
CON EJERCICIOS 


By Lawrence A, WILKINS and Max A. Luria 


Department o; Spanish, DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York City 


Material which is ‘muy espanol” in 
character, much of it descriptive of 
Latin America, and all written in 
simple, idiomatic Spanish. 


Varied and unusual exercises which 
work over the idioms and vocabulary 
of each selection until they become 
a part of the pupil's mental store. 


For use after the first half-year in high school or after the 
first quarter-year in college work. 276 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 





Silver, Burdett 82 Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago 


San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series. 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 











NEW BOOKS 


Education—HOLLISTER’S High School and Class Management . $1.40 
SANDWICK’S How to Study and What to Study . : .60 
English—BENSON’S English Derivatives , , , ; .48 
BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson—Selections . . ;, , ; .44 
KNOWLES’ Oral English ; ; , . 1.20 
MANLY-BAILEY’S /unior High School English ; ' ; .64 
WOOLLEY’S Written English 1.12 
Arden Shakespeare—Revised edition in large type, per vol. ; ; .30 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (EDITH RICKERT of Chicago) ; .30 
As You Like lt (E. H. WRIGHT of Columbia) . .30 
Julius Caesar (WILLIAM STRUNK, JR., of Cornell) —. ; ; .30 
Macbeth (E. A. ALLEN of Missouri) . ;, .30 
The Merchant of Venice (M. W. CROLL of Princeton) ;, : .30 
The Tempest (KATHARINE LEE BATES of Wellesley) . ' ; .30 
Latin—PAxsSON’S Handbook for Latin Clubs . ; .60 
TOWLE AND JENKS’ Caesar, Books | and II with Sight Reading 1.28 
Physical Training—REILLY’s Rational Athletics for Boys ' .90 
Science—WaALTERS’ Principles of Health Control. ' . 1.60 











D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MONTANA 


The Treasure State is ten times as large as 
Southern New England—Massachusetts, Khode 
Island and Connecticut. 

Boston’s entire population could go to Montana 
and every family could have 1,000 acres. 

All New York City could go to Montana and 
every family have 100 acres. 

The entire population of the United States 
could go to Montana and every family have a five- 
acre garden. And yet by the last census every 
family would have had three square miles. The 
population will have to be thirteen times as great 
as it was at the last census, or 5,000,000, before the 
average family will be entitled to less than one 
hundred acres on the average. There is certainly 
abundant opportunity for something to happen in 
the Treasure State. 

The popular thought of Montana is of moun- 
tains with copper ore 2,000 feet down, and flocks 
of sheep ranging over the mountain sides. The 
public at large has another thought coming, for last 
year the wheat crop of Montana would have given 
every family in Boston or St. Louis 350 bushels of 
as good wheat as was ever harvested. 

Such statements have high significance. The 
facts about copper and sheep have been enlarged 
upon everywhere and adequately, but little has 
been said about her 64,000,000 acres, or 100,000 
square miles, of marvelously rich lands. Judith 
Basin alone last year raised 12,000,000 bushels of 
as fine wheat as grows. From fifty to sixty 
bushels to the acre is not unusual. 

Ten years ago not an acre of the Judith Basin 
was in wheat; five years ago only one little rail- 
road had ventured into the Basin. Today there are 
fine lines of railroad running trains to Lewistown 
and two more are under construction. Lewistown, 
a well pocketed county seat two years ago, is now 
a vigorous city of, no one dares say how many 
thousand. 

Lewistown was always educationally ambitious, 
landing its superintendent, H. A. Davee, in the 
state superintendent’s office four years ago, and 
now A. A. Franzke is known as one of Montana’s 
high speed educational hustlers. 

sillings built her first schoolhouse thirty-three 
years ago, and now Superintendent Ward H. Nye 
has as complete, progressive, vitalized a school 
system as we have seen anywhere. The buildings 
and their equivalent are the latest, and there’s 
nothing more modern in subject or method than he 
has. He has come as near as any superintendent 
I ever knew eliminating all failures from all 
grades. 

With Mr. Nye the purpose of education is to edu- 


cate. He has not “averaged” a boy’s work for 
promotion in the nine years he has been there. If 
a pupil is not going to be ready for the next grade 
in any subject, he is taken in hand in the latter 
part of the term or in vacation and is gotten ready 
tos promotion. 

Perhaps no single trick better illustrates the way 
he “goes for the correct thing” than the fact that 
in every grade on the wall in front of the class are 
these printed cards :— 


It is I. It is he. It is she. It is they. 
It is literally true, they say, that no one in Billings 
ever fails to use these forms correctly. This 


scheme now widely used was first practiced by 
Ward H. Nye. 

Sugar factories in Billings alone paid 
the farmers of the valley more than a_ million 
dollars for sugar beets this year, and there are no 
better beets for sugar in Colorado or Utah. The 
city of 15,000 is the centre of such a_ thrifty 
population that its stores are on the basis of a city 
of 50,000, and its hotel—the Northern—of a city 
of half a million. 


Sut wheat and the sugar beet are by no means 
Montana’s limit of product. One schoolmaster 
whom I know sold $2,000 worth of peas off his 
orchard tract of twenty acres last year, and Mon- 
tana’s apples already challenge those of Wenatchee 
in Washington and of Hood River in Oregon. 

Montana’s future is mot alone in_ her 
mines, pastures, ranches, fields and _ orchards, 


for her water power makes _ electricity 
cost next to nothing as power 
for factories. Great Falls—Power City— 


has gained about one hundred per cent. in five years 
and it would not be a “safety first” proposition to 
suggest in Great Falls that she cannot distance 
Butte easily, and it is the part of wisdom to agree 
with the boosters that Spokane is soon to be side- 
tracked by Great Falls. There is a fall of 500 feet 
in ten miles in the Missouri river at this point, 
which means practically limitless power and it is 
on duty 365 days in the year. Would that some- 
one would adequately sound the praises of the 
Missouri from Three Rivers in Montana, where it 
begins its career, to the Mississippi at St. Louis. 

Here again the schoolmaster is in the game. 
Superintendent L. D. Sargent has been superin- 
tendent for eighteen vears, and in the city system 
twenty-four years, which makes him the senior su- 
perintendent in service, in the state, and probably 
in the entire Pacific Northwest and Intermountain 
region. He has had behind him a board of edu- 
cation and a public sentiment that give him every- 
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thing to do with, and all freedem for the doing of 
the best of everything. 

We know of no city of its size—we forbear to 
name its size—that has two such hotels as The 
Rainbow and The Park, rivals of the best anywhere 
in the West. 


Incidentally, when I asked why one section is 
named “Boston (!) Heights,” the answer was “It 
was Boston capital that harnessed the Falls and put 
Great Falls on the map.” 

Another surprise is Bozeman, with its agricul- 
tural college, which President Hamilton has magni- 
fied right royally, and which Superintendent R. J. 
Cunningham has nationalized beyond any other 
city of its size in that he has the record for attend- 
ance upon the National Education Association, in 
summer and winter, when the miles traveled by 
the force is considered. 

His boys and girls are breaking records in many 
things. Bessie Davenport, eleven years old, raised 
in a little home garden and peddled out to the 
neighborhood in eight-pound bags, $77 worth of 
potatoes this season. I have never seen better re- 
sults from art teaching than that by Jenny Lind, 
nor as good results in music with every child as 
from the teaching of Alberta Smith. When a little 
first grader, six weeks in school, a veritable mono- 
tone, could not say “do” in the right pitch she had 
him say “Morning papers for sale,” and he was 
not a monotone then but called it out on her key. 

An independent editorial could be written on the 
exceptional achievement of Superintendent J. A. 
Burger of Miles City, who has one of the best ele- 
mentary school buildings in the United States, 
equipped as a junior high school; of Forsyth, 
whose superintendent has gone to Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, for the past three summer 
sessions and will go there for the fourth time in 
1917 ; of Roundup, with high-speed leadership in its 
superintendent; of Glasgow, where Superintendent 
D. S. Williams has had seven years of almost un- 
precedented success in a city of its size; of Havre, 
scarcely five years old, whose superintendent has 
evolved high school athletes who win trophies from 
cities two or three times as large; of Big Timber, 
whose county high school has principal and teachers 
on the scale of equipment of larger cities in the 
East and Middle West; of Columbus, where mayor 
and civic leaders rally around the superintendent, 
a man who dares and does things aggressively pro- 
gressive, and of Chinook, which gave me the largest 
evening audience I have had in a place of its size 
in many a moon. 

But Missoula sets all America a pace and we shall 
speak of her by herself as we have already done of 
Butte. 

It was most uncomfortable to have three weeks 
in fifteen places in Montana and not be able to get 
to Helena and Dillon, but we have been in both 
these cities several times and if declinations were 
inevitable these were the places to pass by in the 
autumn of 1916. 

Superintendent John Deitrich of Helena is by 
far the most widely known superintendent in 
Montana, having been active in the National Edu- 
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cation Association from the time he went to Colo- 
rado Springs.. He is a man of rare professional 
vision, of great educational vitality and virility, 
No greater test could be put to any superintend- 
ent than to try to have a city increase the pace of 
J. E. Klock and Randall J. Congdon and Mr. 
Deitrich has tried it successfully. What other 
city has had three such progressive educational 
leaders in twenty years? 

The State Normal School at Dillon has an Hercu- 
lean task in attempting to educate and train 
teachers in its far-away school for a state as large 
as the six New England states, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia. 
It is as though a normal school in Morgantown, 
West Virginia, should attempt to supply teachers 
for an area as great as those eleven states. And 
there are cities with from fifty to one hundred 
teachers nearly as far from Dillon as Boston 1s 
from Washington. Of course Dillon cannot pro- 
duce adequate quantity, but it can and does pro- 
duce the requisite quality, and superintendents in 
whose corps are graduates of several schools from 
Greeley to Bridgewater say the Dillon teachers 
measure up well with the best. 

But my interest in Montana is not alone with 
its larger places and its institutions. I was in 
several counties like Hill, Blaine, Gallatin, Rose- 
bud, Stillwater, Sweetwater and Musselshell. 
What a combination of names! 

But the romance of Montana is in a county like 
Hill, where the county seat was but a group of 
transient shacks a little while ago but is now a 
lively county seat with a fine court house, good 
schoolhouses and pennant winning high school 
team. Last year 257,000 acres of wild land in Hill 
County were tamed by new homesteaders and as 
much more is being “taken up” this year. All over 
Montana there are teachers “holding down” home- 
steads. A young woman, a graduate of Winona, 
Minnesota, Normal School, has been two years on 
her 320 acres, to which she will have a clear title 
within a year. Last year she had twenty acres of 
good flax, this year seventy acres, and next year 
half of her 320 acres will be in flax. Each year 
she has taught within saddle distance of her ranch 
at $60 a month. 

Such a woman is quite different from a socialized 
city teacher, and there is nothing in the suggestion 
to the disadvantage of the graduate in the saddle 
who raises and markets twenty bushels of flax to 
the acre by dry-farming methods on land as wild 
as an unhaltered broncho when she “filed on it” 
two years ago. 

But it would be absurd to write of Montana and 
not write of her latest achievement, Chancellor 
Edward C. Elliott, who has an opportunity such 
as has never come to any other American educator. 

With a three-years contract, and the absolute 
appointive and removing power of the four state 
educational institutions, with their finances, cur- 
ricula and management all in his hands, in a state 
whose school population will increase seventy per 
cent. in three years, Mr. Elliott has possibilities of 
educational service never before in the hands of 
any man. 
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Hon. H. A. Davee, who has been state superin- 
tendent, but who retires in January, has made an 
enviable record and retires with the keenest ap- 
preciation of the rank and file of the profession. 
Anv man would have lost the primaries this. year 
because it was woman’s year in Montana. Every 
county superintendent is a woman, both parties 
nominated a woman, and Montana will have the 
first woman to sit in the National Congress. 

It is hazardous to venture a prophecy where op- 
portunities are without precedent and liability off- 
sets likelihood, but after three weeks in every part 
of the state, meeting most of the men and women 
of educational significance, I venture a Yankee 
guess that Montana is to solve one problem that 
has vexed the souls of half the states in the Union 
of late, and if my guess comes true we shall see 
how state universities, agricultural colleges and 
normal schools can work together as they have 
never done anywhere hitherto when not on one 
campus. 


“MONTANA” 
Tell me of that Treasure State, 
Story always new; 
Tell me of its beauties grand 
And its hearts so true. 
Mountains of sunset fire, 
The land I love the best, 
Let me grasp the hand of one 
From out the Golden West. 

CHORUS. 

Montana, Montana, Glory of the West, 
Of all the states from coast to coast 
You're easily the best. 
Montana, Montana, where skies are always blue, 
M-O-N-T-A-N-A, Montana, I love you! 


Each country has its flower, 

Each one plays a part, 

Each bloom brings a longing hope 
To some lonely heart, 

Bitter Root to me is dear, 
Growing in my land, 

Sing, then, that glorious air, 
The one I understand. 





“MOTHER DEAR” 


BY O. M. PLUMMER 


North Portland, Oregon 


The following incident happened at The Dalles 
during the convention of the Oregon Mothers’ 
Congress: It was at the noon hour. Four auto- 
mobiles drove up within a half hour of each other, 
each one of them containing farmers’ families— 
the number of children ranging from four to six 
years. The young people were bright-eyed and 
purposeful, well-dressed and full of vim. ‘The 
father was a prosperous looking individual in each 
case, and showing plenty of contact with his fel- 
low-man. The automobiles were all high 
class and up-to-date. The wife and 
mother—‘“Mother _—_ Dear,” if you please 
—in each instance was a _ tired-faced, 
plainly dressed woman whose very life seemed to 
have been given to the end that there might be 
bright-faced boys, contented husbands and_high- 
power automobiles. Their faces indicated that 
their entire life had been one of resigned sacrifice. 
That they had lived to see their scrub stock im- 
proved year after year by the use of the pure-bred 
sires until at the present time it is standard; that 
they had seen their barns equipped with all the 
latest labor-saving devices to the end that the live 
stock might be used in the most approved manner. 
The latest type of machinery had been introduced. 

During all this period of time “the home, or 
rather the house in which the mother held sway, 
had remained the same as it was when she went 
into it a bride. She had not thought it possible to 
have hot and cold water piped all over the house, 
with a roomy bath. The men folks’ needs must 
take that money for the more necessary sheep- 
dipping vat. She is still using the same old 
kerosene lamps—it would be an expense to run a 
wire in from the nearest power plant and have 


electricity in the house; father really needed that 
money to build a silo. The children are coming 
pretty fast in the first stages of married life. She 
would have liked some help and perhaps might have 
had a girl were it not for the fact that they had 
recently acquired another hundred and sixty-acre 
tract and must pay for that and have more hands 
in the field. Of course, no money had been spent 
for pictures to put on the walls because she had 
not time to look at them. 

In the meantime, the young people are growing 
up, getting their education, many of them going to 
the university and agricultural college, coming 
back to their homes full of purpose. To these 
selfsame boys and girls I would like to give this 
advice: Soon you will be married and out from 
under the home roof, but for the two or three or 
five or six years that you are going to be at home 
try to make “Mother Dear’s” life more pleasant; 
try to make up to her for the twenty years of sacri- 
fice which has made possible your present situa- 
tion. See that “Mother Dear” has some “glad 
clothes” such as you wear yourself. You think 
she is an old lady, when as a matter of fact her 
heart may be just as young as your own. After 
you get married and leave home, your own 
families will come and your interest will be cen- 
tred in them. Make the last years of.your life at 
home a blessed memory to “Mother Dear.” 

Incidentally to the young husband and father: 
Pure-bred live stock and splendid farms, up-to- 
date machinery and added land is a wonderful 
thing; it spells prosperity, but it may spell pros- 
perity at “Mother Dear’s” expense. Whenever 
we think of an investment out on the farm lot let 
us match it by a similar investment which shall 
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make “Mother Dear’s” lot @ more cheerful one. 
Our colleges are reaching’ out {ti a wonderful way 
to encourage the development of more and better 
live stock and also to encourage better home con- 
ditions, but the amount of money which is spent 
for extension work having to do with our farm 
conditions is tenfold that which is spent for the 
home economic department. May the time come 
when an equal amount of stress is laid on each de- 
partment. 

I would like to have the newspapers join me in 
a toast to “Mother Dear.” May her life be a more 
full and a more happy one as the years roll by.— 
Portland Live Stock Reporter. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON SCHOOL REPORTS 
The Institute for Public Service has been read- 
ing with much care many official school reports 
and makes these comments :— 

Reports come too late. 

Too small type. 

Absence of photographs or too few. 

Lack of graphic illustration. 

Failure to list advance steps. 

Failure to list needs. 

Failure to make recommendations. - 

Failure to state how much the carrying out of 
recommendations would cost. 

Failure to base recommendations on facts or to 
relate them to facts. : 

Too little comparative information. 

Using generalization rather than concrete facts, 
often when facts are at hand. 

Too much is placed on charts. 

Chart material, etc., has been elaborated too lit- 
tle orally at exhibits. The best chart work 
possible can be made much more effective if 
supplemented by a live interpreter. In re- 
ports on the other hand the charts are ex- 
plained too much and need too much explana- 
tins Os-tonshy the nurnose of a diagram is 
to help carry the load—it adds to the load if 
its story needs interpretation—as moving pic- 
ture concerns quickly learn! 

Live exhibits have been used too little, such as 
children in relay races in arithmetic, or giving 
demonstrations of trade work, or doing regu- 
lar classroom work. 

Cartoons and humor are too rare—the Russell 
Sage Foundation has “legitimized” them in its 
Cleveland reports. 

Too much is told at a time. Reports must be 
issued in installments as by New York City 
and the Cleveland school survey. 

Interest is exhausted by too many salutations 
from subordinates to chief, and by allowing 
division heads to “ramble, ramble.” Requir- 
ing brief lists of advance steps, studies made, 
obstacles and needs will help cure this defect. 

There is too much writing to dead predecessors 
or distant professional colleagues and too lit- 
tle writing to those who furnish the children 
or students and pay the bills. That accounts 
largely for the rareness of self-study, auto- 
study, analytical comparative review of what 
education is costing and how its product com- 
pares with its opportunity. 
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DANGER IN EDGE TOOLS 


BY EDWARD HYATT 
State Superintendent, California 


Thousands of teachers have newly begun the 
year’s work. What universal sentiment or sage 
word of counsel can be expressed that will apply 
to all of them alike, high, low, young, old, blonde, 
brunette, city, rural, everything? 

Don’t use sarcasm or ridicule on your pupils 
as a weapon to enforce discipline, induce study 
or anything else. ‘Tis an edge tool, and it’s 
dangerous! If you’ve gotten into the habit, 
break yourself of it, and use it not at all—or at 
least only once during the year, as a last, des- 
perate resort. 

The law does not permit cruel and unusual 
punishments. A witty and_ sharp-tongued 
teacher very often becomes a cruel and unusual 
punishment before she realizes it. She—and he, 
too—inflicts many a painful wound that never 
heals, and knows it not. Very often I find 
grown men, intelligent men, leading men, har- 
boring and nursing a strange feeling of hot re- 
sentment. of burning hatred, against a teacher 
of their youth who had by some careless fling or 


thoughtless jibe held them up to the ridicule of 


the school, perhaps forty years ago. Don’t do it. 
It’s dangerous. 

And, it is not fair. Really, it is cowardly. 
The teacher has too great an advantage. Forty 
little savages are always ready to laugh in simu- 
lated lee when teacher turns a shaft of wit or 
ridicule against one victim. It penetrates the 
thickest skin, the most’ indifferent spirit, the 
slowest understanding and leaves a pain forever. 
Don’t do it. 


IT PAINS TOO LONG 


How would you like it yourself if your prin- 
cipal or the president of the board or the super- 
intendent should make a laugh at your personal 
peculiarities or your dress or your manners or 
your work, at a public meeting of your neighbor- 
hood? ’Twould be insufferable, outrageous, un- 
thinkable! You’d weep your eyes out or cherish 
fierce resentment against him all the rest of your 
life. But to the child, school is the world and 
his station among his fellows, the regard in 
which he is held by them, is just as important to 
him as public opinion is to you. When his world 
laughs at him amid scorn and sneers, ’tis the 
same as when your world laughs sneeringly and 
scornfully at you. It pains too long. Don’t do 
it, however great the temptation. 

And, it is a temptation. The teacher always 
has the floor. It is so easy to make a quip, a saf- 
castic comment, at the expense of some young- 
ster who has not exactly conformed to your 
rules. It is so much pleasanter to make these 
verbal sallies to your responsive audience of 
children rather than to grown-ups, who would 
resent your wit and fail to appreciate your line 
of talk. It is the most natural thing in the world 
to fall into a habit that will make you the terror 
of the seas. 

Resist it. It’s dangerous.—Blue Bulletin. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM 


BY SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 


Houston, Texas 


[Introduction to Report to School Board.]} 


The real report of a year’s work in a_ good 
modern system of city schools would read very 
much like an attempt to translate the Four Gospels 
into Twentieth Century language. 

Take for instance the report of the past year’s 
work in the schools of our own city. It will contain 
many passages that will sound to you as if. they 
might be extracts from the narratives of the 
Evangelists. 

It will tell a story of the healing of diseases, 
through our free clinics, our nurses, our baby 
camps, our medical teachings. It will go even 
further and tell of the prevention of disease by 
means of medical instruction, healthful games and 
plays, and the teaching of hygiene. 

It. will tell a story of the actual feeding of the 
multitudes : not merely by means of the food given 
away by certain of our Mothers’ Clubs to destitute 
children, or by means of the food served at cost in 
our school kitchens, but still more by the instruc- 
tion in food values and in food preparation given 
to thousands of our pupils. 

It will contain a story of help for the un- 
fortunates, the halt, the impotent, through the 
agency of special rooms for defective children. 

It will tell of the literal opening of the ears of 
the deaf and of the loosening of the tongues of the 
dumb, as it is seen in our special room where the 
deaf are taught to hear and the dumb to speak. 

If you wish to read of the casting out of devils, 
our school report will at least tell you how the devil 
of nicotine has been forced out of the system of its 
victims by means of the nitrate of silver cure ad- 
ministered by our school physician to cigarette 
fiends. 

If you are interested in the assembling of the mul- 
titudes together you may read about this in the 
work of the social centres in the schools. 

If you joy in the glorification of innocent childhood 
you may see the Child in the Midst in every form 
of work, from the kindergarten to the high school. 

And if you would read of service to grown men 
and women, and particularly of the opening of the 
doors of opportunity for those to whom they were 
closed in youth, you may read the record of the 
work done in our night school. 

Does it not really seem like a transcript from 
the pages of the Evangelists? 


And no wonder. A_ really effective public 
school system does not lack much of being the 
world’s finest embodiment of Christianity as a 


Twentieth Century force. Certainly it is the 
nearest approach to such Christianity which any 
city in its organized capacity can make. 

Cities in their organized capacity do not build 
churches ; instead they build public schools. They 
build them for much the same reason that indi- 
viduals build churches. 

Such is the true inwardness of the work done in 


a modern system of city schools. It is, however, a 


phase of the work which many citizens. know little 
about and which a few, unfortunately, 
little about. 


It is the report in dollars and cents, in buildings, 
in numbers of pupils and of teachers, to which the 


even care 


general public pays the greatest attention. All 
these have their value, but they are merely the 
frame work of the real structure. It is for 


humanitarian purposes that the schools really exist. 
Their real values are expressed in spiritual terms. 
It is to these that all expenditures of money and 
erection of buildings must contribute. 

Rooms for sub-normal children, rooms for badly 
retarded children, the rooms for children who can 
attend only a portion of the day, and the rooms for 
deaf children, probably have more of humanitarian 
interest than any other rooms in our schools. It is 
probably in these rooms that the city does ‘the most 
Christ-like work of which, in its organized capacity, 
it is capable. It is to be hoped that the report of 
each one of these rooms will be read and carefully 
studied by all those who are interested in 
schools. 


our 


With reference to the special room for sub-nor- 
mal children, experience has convinced me that the 
following are the essential-points :— 

(1) The securing of a teacher of special training 
for this work, special personality, special aptness. 

(2) The use of scientific tests (such as the Binet 
Simon test) in admitting pupils. 

(3) Keeping the number of pupils small 
enough to make possible the closest of individual 
attention. 

(4) An absolutely flexible course of study, pro- 
viding simply that the teacher shall teach each child 
what he needs to know and can learn. 

(5) The use of a great deal of hand work. 

(6) Careful attention to the physical deftcts and 
the bodily development of each child individually. 

(7) The reception of those whose mentality is 
so low as to make them strictly institutional cases. 

The room for badly retarded pupils is consider- 
ably different in scope, and yet in many instances 
follows the same lines of policy. The object of this 
room is to take pupils who, on account of late en- 
trance, poor health, foreign birth, or any other 
reason except that of decidedly sub-normal native 
mental ability are decidedly behind the grades in 
which are most pupils of their age and size. The 
effort in this room is to restore the pupil as soon 
as possible to the room to which he belongs; or if 
the pupil’s situation is such that he can at best only 
remain in school a short while longer, to enable 
him to get during this time more things that will be 
of real value to him than he would get from the 
grades into which he would otherwise go. 

Our class for part-time pupils was made up of 
boys who sold papers, delivered messages or did 
similar work for a living, yet had time for a portion 
of each day to come to school. 



























The time is ripe for a great forward movement 
along the line of part-time classes. The schools 
have been in touch with numerous railroads, shops, 
department stores and other agencies in our city 
employing people who stand in urgent need of 
further education in order that they may reach even 
a reasonable degree of efficiency. It has been rather 
slow work to get this idea of part-time attendance 
favorably before all the parties concerned, but the 
fact that for two years now we have had such a 
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class, and that both employers and employees are 
becoming more interested would seem to indicate 
that progress is being made. The Retail Merchants 


Association is one of the organizations that has 


evinced decided interest in this part-time work, and 
it is hoped that during the coming year part-time 
classes for their employees may be established. At 
least one large department store in the city has its 
own organization of welfare work and of business 
training for its employees. 


——————_—_——-0-- 9-0-@ 0-2 —____ 


Play is worth the while when it is merely spontaneous and undirected; but it becomes very 
much more useful as well as more enjoyable when it is definitely organized and supervised. The 
time is coming when we must have in each large rural community an expert in recreation as 
we now have an expert in teaching, an expert in ministering, and as we shall soon have local ex- 
perts in various problems of farming. These ex --~*- -.-"'! -~~anize what will be essentially ex- 
periment stations in social practice and social opportunity. They will introduce not only games 
and play, but also redirect the music, the drama, and many other public expressions of the open 





country.—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS CAMPAIGN 
BY JAMES P, HANEY 


This country needs a campaign for preparedness 
in industrial art. It has the talent, but it does not 
know how to mobilize it. 

We have abundance of talent in this country, 
but no sane method of sifting it out. We talk 
much about vocational guidance, but not a dozen 
high schools throughout the land are organized 
so as to catch young people of artistic ability and 
properly train them to enter advanced industrial 
art courses. Our industrial art instruction, the 
country over, is shockingly deficient. Even New 
York, the biggest manufacturing city on the conti- 
nent, has no industrial art school of its own. 

We do not even know how far we are behind 
and so have taken practically no steps to unite our 
forces which might lead for industrial art su- 
premacy. Before the war these lessons were ap- 
parent, but as the war has progressed our failure 
to recognize our industrial art opportunities has 
become more and more clear. Our art societies 
should unite to advance the industrial arts. Most 
of our artists in the trades are mere copyists, 
sponging on the work of men in Paris and other 
continental cities. There is no need of this. We 
have the skill, but we do not know how to use it. 
Twenty-five years ago there was virtually no 
market for American landscapes. A canvas had 
to bear the mark of Paris or Munich upon it to be 
acceptable. Thanks to intelligent action on the 
part of a few scores of people, the American 
landscape school is now known throughout the 
world, and the American landscape painter has 
reaped the reward of this recognition. 

Exactly this same thing is possible along the 
lines of industrial design. What we need is co- 
operation between art society and manufacturer. 
We need an industrial art committee of the board 
of trade; an industrial art committee of the board 
of education; an industrial art committee of the 
Fine Arts Federation. We need scholarships for 
talented pupils; we need industrial art courses in 


a dozen different high schools in which these pupils 
can early be trained. We need an industrial art 
school of our own with a dozen to a score of differ- 
ent courses, forwarding the student directly into 
the industrial art trades. 

All this costs money, but more than this, it 
costs interest and attention. The money it costs 
is not a tithe to what the city loses yearly through 
the inability to mobilize its own industrial art 
forces. Millions in money have been sent abroad 
to pay for goods enriched by foreign artists. _If 
we are wise we shall seek, through every art so- 
ciety and through every trade society, to develop 
an industrial art of our own and to reap for our- 
selves the huge profit which such a development 
will mean. 
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SLOGANS 

Recently a group of Selma, Alabama, teachers 
were asked to submit slogans for the year’s work. 
Here are some of those suggested :— 

Let’s promote! 

Onward and upward. 

Love never faileth. 

Be patient. 

Work toward the goal. 

Try smiling. 

Be happy. 

Look up and love and laugh and lift. 

If your face wants to smile, Jet it. 

If it doesn’t, make it. 

Smile and again smile. 

Cultivate breadth of view. 

I shall not pass this way again. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Not only a Labor of Love, but a Love of Labor. 

Be prepared in body, mind and spirit. 

Be true to the best that is in us. 

Make the best better. 

Let joy enter. 

Smile, and life’s worth while because you smile. 

Play all your guns on one point. 

Practice, patience and perseverance, but the 
greatest of these is perseverance. 
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A TEACHER 





BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


[This original poem, “Inscribed to the Beautiful Memory of One Who Gave Her Life for Her 


Work,” read by the author at the meeting of the National Education Association convention 
New York, may well be considered as a tribute tothe teaching profession.] 


Go, praise the Hero, ye who may; 

I sing the Teacher—one for whom 
The morrow was but mere today— 
Whose fainting labor showed the way 


To pluck one’s gladness from his doom. 


The leisure others gave to joy 

She gave to toil; to fill the day 
With wine of wisdom her employ. 
She, once as merry as a boy, 


Had long forgotten how to play. t 


I see her, when the scurrying band 
Have left her, weary and alone, 

Her pale cheek pillowed on her hand, 

Watching the wistful evening land 


Without repining, tear, or moan. 


Mayhap her spirit, never sad, 

(Ah, what a challenge memory stirs!) 
Demanded why grim fate forbade 
Her motherhood, who gave each lad 
“The love she might have given hers. 


She dwelt within a life-long dream 
Of seeing lands of far romance— 

Of loitering by Arne’s stream, 

Of catching Athens’ sunset gleam 


That can alone its fame enhance. 


Still, an uncloistered nun she went, 
With naught more fretful than a sigh, 

And in her happy task she spent 

Her sweetness, like some rose’s scent 


In sacred treasury laid by. 


Her pure devotion cid not gauge 
Her service by her daily need; 
And not her scanty, grudging wage, 

Her spectre of forsaken Age, 


Corld take the beauty from her creed. 


She faced her calling as it stood— 
Incessant, onerous, obscure; 

Content if she but sometimes could 

Be silent partner with the Good 


Whose victory was to her so sure. 


She knew that all who reach the height 
The path of sympathy have trod; 
And pondered, many a wakeful night, 

How she could aid with gentle might 


The unseen miracles of God. 


What though she might not wait the fruit? 
What though she went before the flower? 

She gave the timbre to the lute, 

And in the voice that else were mute 


Divined the rare, supernal power. 


Of all she lent her strength, a few 

Shall wear her name as amulet. 
How many more who struggle through, 
Remembering not to whom ’tis due, 


Shall still keep memory of the debt! 


* * * * * * 


Oh, could we know of life the whole 
Hid record, what an envied place 
Were yours upon the honor scroll, 
Ye faithful sentries of the soul, 
Ye childless mothers of the race! 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(IX) 


BY W. J. BUTTON 


Through all the steps of teaching in English at 
Tuskegee careful attention is given to correctness 
of speech and to the mechanics of writing,— capital 
letters, punctuation, paragraphing, arrangement, 
etc, The aim is to train the pupil to express 
orally his knowledge clearly, concisely and cor- 
rectly, and to produce the same on paper accord- 
ing to the rules and conventions governing ap- 
proved English composition. In the following 
years which complete the course of instruction, 
composition on industrial themes is continued and 
extended into essay, description and narration, 
based upon the daily activities of the student. 
From the simpler English authors, the reading has 
now risen into higher forms of literature. Text- 
books on grammar and reading are used through- 
out the entire course of seven years. In the last 
two years of the course a textbook on composition- 
rhetoric is introduced and in these grades the 
student has begun to develop some powers of 
literary judgment and criticism. Subjects are now 
assigned which necessitate the use of hooks in the 
library, and all essays are rigidly criticised from the 
viewpoints of thought-content, grammatical correct- 
ness and literary form. Following these criticisms 
the compositions are rewritten until they meet the 
approval of the teacher. The study of English 
literature is also begun and by the end of the com- 
plete course the student is expected to develop a 
taste for the choicest books. Some of the best 
models of literature are used in class work, includ- 
ing a few plays of Shakespeare, select poems of 
Milton, Tennyson, Coleridge and Bryant; the prose 
of Irving, Addison, Goldsmith and Macaulay, 
Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Hale and Bur- 
roughs. 


Books as supplementary to the regular course 
in reading are read in all grades above the first 
class. Among the interesting selections for this 
purpose last year were: “Black Beauty,” Poems 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary, Stevenson’s “Treasure 
Island,” Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” Washington’s 
“Up From Slavery,” “Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“Enoch Arden,” Guerber’s “Story of the English,” 
“Tales from Shakespeare,” Washington’s “Char- 
acter Building,” current magazines and periodicals. 

I have mentioned in some detail the work of the 
English section as in this way I ‘think one may 
get a fair view of the intelligent and thoroughly 
practical work done in this academic school. 
From start to finish it is drill,—systematic, per- 
sistent drill, with a definite plan and a distinct pur- 
pose. 

The grouping of economics, history and geog- 
raphy with detailed work in each subject adds 
much to the interest and value of these studies. 
The teaching here begins in a simple objective 
way with the study of home-life and surroundings, 
and proceeds step by step to a knowledge of the 
geography, political, commercial and industrial, 
of the countries of the world, the history of our 
country, ancient history, modern history, civics 
and economics. 


The department of natural science is an interest. 
ing one in that the work consists largely of ex- 
periments, the solution of practical problems from 
the trades, and observation work in the shops, the 
experiment station, and on the farms. The work 
of the teachers and students in this department is 
therefore notable for its practical character. This 
is particularly true of the handling of physics and 
chemistry, in all of which the laboratory plays a 
most important part. , 

There are several other subjects of interest in 
the academic courses of instruction, the kinder- 
garten, the music, the public speaking, ete. Of 
much importance, also, is the commercial course 
extending over four years, and which on account 
of the wide variety of business transacted by the 
institution, affords unusual advantages for the 
practical application of the theories of accounting, 
The activities of farm, shop-trades, stores, bank 
school, community, etc., constitute an immense, 
complicated business, which demands scientific or- 
ganization, expert administration and systematic 
accounting. In the business course the student 
has therefore the opportunity to progress from the 
simplest records and operations to the most com- 
plicated analyses and summaries. 


Hygiene, too, is an important subject and is 
taught in such a way as to furnish the student a 
knowledge of the elementary conditions of good 
health, and to train him in wholesome physical 
habits. To achieve this purpose in addition to the 
study of anatomy-physiology, the subjects which 
receive prominent attention are personal cleanli- 
ness, bathing, care of the skin, the nails, the 
teeth; the value of soap; tooth brushes; what to 
eat, when to eat, habits of eating; when to sleep, 
how much to sleep; proper clothing, change of 
clothing; coughs, colds, sore throat and other 
simple infections; some common diseases, causes, 
prevention, treatment; ventilation: exercise, kinds, 
purpose; intoxicating liquors, narcotics, ete. 
These are only a few samples of the practical 
lessons taught as hygiene. 

A course in physical training aims to correct 
physical defects and to promote the normal physical 
development of the students. Special exercises 
in connection with the military drill are required 
of all boys. The girls take not less than two 
periods a week of systematic exercise in the gym- 
nasium under a teacher. 

Provision is also made for the preparation of 
those who wish to become teachers. i 
brief course in education, which is offered to 
seniors and post-graduate students. On _ the 
grounds stands the Children’s House, which is the 
public school of the Institute community.—sinm- 
lar to that of the usual city graded school. This 
school, attended by children of the vicinity. is te 
practice station for students of the Institute pre- 
paring themselves for teaching. The elementary 
theories and principles of education studied in the 
academic department-are here put to the-test by 
actual schoolroom experience. 


There is a 
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LANGUAGE GAMES 


BY SUPERINTENDENT BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


One of the most successful means of correcting bad 
language forms in the primary grades and establishing 
right habits of speech, are the federal language games. 
Iu these the child is unconscious ot the ultimate aim of 


‘the teacher, though fully aware of the fact that a cer- 


tain form must be used in order that the game be won. 
The teacher, however, is more successful with results 
than if she were to explaif her intentions. She secures 
the functioning of language at the very time it 1s 
needed. The drill is not something wholly apart. It is 
interesting, because of the activity. Repetition is called 
forth by a natural situation, and the desired expression 
is in the focus of the child’s attention. , 

A few games that have proved very successful in the 
classroom are given as illustrations of the idea. 


THROW, THREW—CATCH, CAUGHT. 

Have two lines of pupils standing opposite each other. 
Consider children in their seats as spectators. One child 
throws the ball to the opposite, and says:— 

“J throw the ball,” (or) “I am throwing the ball.” 

The other child says:— 

“I catch the ball,” (or) “I am catching the ball.” 

Ask the child in seat: “What did he do?” 

“He caught the ball.” ( 

“He dropped the ball.” 

“He threw the ball.” 

The teacher throws the ball, and asks:— 

“What am I doing?” 

“What did I do?” 


Spectators tell this. 


“Tt ISat." 

Leader—I’ve thought of a word that rhymes with 
door. 

Jimmie—Is it part of an apple? 

Leader—No, it isn’t ‘“‘core.”’ 

Ethel—Is it what I did to my dress? 

Leader—No, it isn’t “tore.” 

Jean—Is it what lions do? 

Leader—Yes, it is “roar.” 

Now, Jean, the successful, “thinks of a word” and the 
guessing continues by definitions. 

This game never fails to give pleasure. Ideas struggle 
for expression in comprehensible definitions and the 
rhythmic formula “No, it isn’t...” repeated again and 
again makes the correct verb form pleasantly familiar. 


DRILL ON USE OF “SAW.” 


Place a number of objects on teacher’s desk. Have a 
row of children pass the desk, and tell what they saw. 
Limit them to the number of objects they must tell, by 
Saying :— 

“You may tell two objects.” 

“You may tell three objects.” 

The next child may tell four objects. Look out for 
careful placing of “and.” 

“I saw a cap.” (Not “sorra cap.”) 

“IT saw a cap and a book.” 

“I saw a book, a marble, a top and a ball.” 

In like manner: Take—took; find—found; bring to me 
—brought. 

POLITE USE OF “1.” 

Teacher—Mary and Alice may walk across the room. 

Teacher—Mary, tell me what you and Alice did. 

Mary—Me and Alice walked across the room. 

Alice—I and Mary walked across the room. 

Teacher—The polite way is to name Mary first. 

Alice—Mary and I walked across the room. 





leacher—Alice told me very nicely 


Mary, you tell 
me. 


Other corrections may be taken up in this way 
ITISL ITIS HE. IT IS SHE. 

A child stands in the corner blindfolded. Another pupil 
stands beside him not blindfolded. A third child steps 
up and taps the first one on the back. Number one says, 
“W ho is it?” The child who did the tapping says, “It is 
I The blindfolded pupil then gives the name of the child 
he thinks it is. If he guesses correctly, the pupil not 
blindfolded says, “It is he,” or “It is she.” If not, he 
Says, “It is not she,” or “It is not he.” “It 
Miss 
DRILL ON: “I SEEN IT”; “HE DONE IT”; “ME 

AND HIM”; “I GOT IT OFF HIM”; ETC. 
Hold up a book or pencil. Ask these questions of dif- 
ferent pupils: “What do you see?” “What did he see?” 
“W hat has he seen?” “What have they seen?” “What 
did they see?” The answers to these questions and many 


more of the same type will call for the correct use of 
see, saw, seen. 


is not 





“What did John and you see?” “What did he and you 


see? rhese questions call for answers with the correct 


use of “he and I.” 

“Mary, get a ruler from Annie.” “From whom did 
you get the ruler?” “Fromwhom did Mary get the ruler?” 
This may be continued calling on different children and 
making use of different objects. “Where did you get it?” 
“Where did I, he, she, we, they get it?” The answers to 
questions of this sort will teach the children to use from 
instead of off. 


DRILL ON “I HAVEN’T ANY,” OR “I HAVE NO.” 
“You may tell me about some things which you 
haven't.” 
“If you haven't a book, how would you tell me?” 
“I haven’t any book.” 
“Tell it another way.” 
“I have no book.” 
“T haven’t any ink.” 
“I haven’t any pen.” 


“I have no ink.” 
“I have no pen.” 
“I have no paper.” 
“I have no crayola.” 
CORRECT VERB FORMS. 
“John, go to the closet, get a ruler, and put in on 
Mary’s desk.” 


“Tell me what you did.” 


“IT haven’t a paper.” 
“T haven't a crayola.”’ 


“IT went to the closet, got a ruler, and put it on Mary's 
desk.” 

“Mary, go to my desk, get two pencils, an eraser, and 
a key, and give them to Miss ——” 

“Tell me what you did.” 

“IT went to your desk, got two pencils, an eraser, and 
a key, and gave them to Miss ——” 
DRILL ON “MAY I?” FOR “CAN I?” DRILL ON 


WRONG USE OF “PLEASE.” 


“Miss ——, may I change my seat?” 

“Miss ——, may I go home at eleven o’ciock?” 
“Miss ——, may I have another paper?” 
“Miss ——, may I have a book?” 

“Miss , may I leave the room?” 

“Miss ——, may I close the window?” 


USE OF “ISN’T.” 
Have a list of words on board. A child steps out of 
Continued on page 494 _— 
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SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


New England is in no sense a geographical unit. 
When anyone speaks of New Englanders he gives 
no idea of what he means. But Southern New 
England is a geographical unit and has a definite 
significance. 

There is no specific distinction the 
people of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. There is a civic, industrial and educa- 
tional homogeneity in these three states. 

The area is about 14,000 square miles 
the population above 5,000,000. 

There are twelve Western states with about the 
same population. Draw a line east of North and 
South Dakota along the southern border of South 
Dakota to Colorado and then down the east border 
of Colorado and the east border of New Mexico 
to Mexico, and with the exception of California 
everything west of that line has but little more 
population than the 14,000 square miles in 
Southern New England. 

North Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, 


between 


and 


Oregon, 


Arizona and New Mexico have about the 
same population as Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. About 1,167,000 square miles 
with a population of these 14,000. 

In the 14,000 square miles of one there are 
forty-five cities of more than 20,000 and only ten 
in the 1,167,000. The total population is the same, 
but in the one are four-and-a-half times as many 
cities of more than 20,000 as in the other. 
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There are fifteen state normal schools, three 
agricultural colleges, nine women’s colleges, thir- 
teen men’s colleges and two co-educational schools 
in southern New England. In all, in 14,000 
square miles there are fifteen state normal schools, 
and twenty-seven colleges and universities. The 
colleges and universities enroll more than 32,000 
students independent of summer school students, 

All these forty-two higher institutions of learn- 
ing are in an area one-eighth the size of Arizona, 
one-sixth the size of Idaho, one-tenth the size of 
Montana, one-seventh the size of Nevada, one- 
ninth the size of New Mexico, or Utah, one-fifth 
the size of North Dakota, one-sixth the 
Oregon, Washington or South Dakota. 


size of 


These three states of southern New England lead 
in many large manufacturing industries in which 
they have world-wide fame. The twelve states 
lead in no manufacturing industry except beet 
sugar making. 


The three states are handicapped by having no 
raw material, while the twelve states abound in 
raw material. The three states cannot raise any 
appreciable amount of the food needed, while the 
twelve are feeding millions beside their own popu- 
lation. The three have neither fuel nor power, 
while the twelve have limitless fuel and motor 
power. 

In the three states there are 400 persons to an 
acre, in the twelve there are 142 acres to a person. 
If the twelve states are ever settled as completely 
and thickly as are the three, they will have nearly 
three thousand times the population of the entire 
United States today. 

If the twelve states should have as many college 
graduates per area as there are in the three states 
there would be nearly half as many college stu- 
dents as there are persons at present. 

The twelve states have every advantage of raw 
material, food, fuel and power, and the imagination 
fails when it tries to conceive of that vast area if 
it ever does match ‘the achievement of Southern 
New England. 

Southern New England has achieved so much 
without raw material, food, fuel and power that 
were its achievements fully realized it would make 
as wonderful a story as novelist ever attempted. 

And the wonder of it all is that the percentage 
of increase in population, wealth and industries in 
the three states of Southern New England is simply 
unbelievable. Take the nine great states of the 
Middle West,—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, 
and the population of Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut increased two and a fourth 
times as much from 1900 to 1910 as did the nine 
mighty states of the Central West. 





| 
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It makes a greater strain on the imagination to 
think what will happen in the three states of 
Southern New England in twenty years than what 


‘will happen in the twelve states eighty-three times 


their size in the great Intermountain region. 

If we judge those twelve states by the other 
nine their growth will not be fabulous after the 
yacant land is once settled—while the three states 
of Southern New England that have had no land 
to be taken up for more than 250 years have in- 
creased their percentage of growth steadily and are 
likely to continue so to do. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL SALARIES AND 
CONDITIONS 


The Emporia, Kansas, State Normal School re- 
cently employed a professor from a state university 
by offering a larger salary than the university 
could pay. 

We have known of no _ other case like that. 
Colleges, small colleges often pay less salaries than 
state normal schools, but it has practically been 
impossible to transfer a man even at an increased 
salary from a college to a normal school. 

No reader of the Journal of Education will sus- 
pect us of not rejoicing at every sign of prosperity 
and appreciation of departments of education in 
universities. | We have insisted more vigorously 
and persistently than has any non-university 
publication upon as high salaries and as desirable 
conditions for deans and other members of the 
faculty of the department as for any other men in 
the university. All recent demonstrations make 
it clear that the Department of Education is more 
likely to stand at the head of other departments 
than at the foot, as previously. These departments 
and these professors need no boosting, but normal 
schools and their faculties do need appreciative at- 
tention. 

We believe we were the first to voice with 
earnestness the use of the term president rather 
than principal for the head of a state normal 
school. At that time there was scarcely a pfesi- 
dent anywhere; today the term is quite generally 
the official designation, but we know of only two 
or three states where the salary scale is not seri- 
ously discriminated against. 

For the sake of the argument, let us assume 
that in most cases it is the function of the normal 
school to prepare teachers for elementary grades 
and the function of the department of education 
in the university to prepare teachers for high 
schools. In that case it is a relic of the educational 
dark ages to assume and presume that it requires 
less skill, less talent, less education to prepare ele- 
mentary teachers than high school teachers. 

That harks back to the time when anybody 
could teach a primary school, but care must be ex- 
ercised in selecting a teacher for the grades. Em- 
poria has led the way now, let others follow. it 
will be a glorious time when a $2,500 university 
man will be looking for a $3,300 normal school 
job. 

It was a great thing when Swarthmore, Cornell 
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University, Columbia and Peabody took college 
professors from the Illinois state normal schools 
at Normal, Charleston and DeKalb. It was the 
first real recognition of talent in state normal 
schools, but it is infinitely more significant that a 
state normal school can tempt a man from a state 
university faculty. “The world do move.” 
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VIRGINIA’S GLORY 

State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes of Vir- 
ginia has a right to be proud of what his state has 
done, especially in the last ten years with which 
he has a vital part officially. 

Here is the record of the last ten years :-— 

Schools increased from 8,913 to 12,343. 

Teachers increased from 9,072 to 12,510. 

Enrollment increased from 361,772 to 472,210. 

High schools increased from 75 to 572. 

School leagues increased from 144 to 957. 


Demonstration work established among boys 
and girls. 


Annual _ school revenues 
$2,432,102 to $7,201,768. 

Value of school property increased from 
$4,297,625 to $15,035,600. 

Three splendid state normal schools built and 
equipped. 

The perfection of a state system for the certi- 
fication of teachers, 

Since 1912 the enrollment has increased to a 
greater extent than during the preceding twenty 
years. 

Illiteracy has been reduced within the past two 
years until the combined total of white and colored 
illiterates is now less than the total of white 
illiterates alone in 1910. 

Since 1870 the school enrollment has increased 
from 131,000 to an army approaching the 
half million mark and the annual school revenue 


from a meagre half million to more than seven 
millions. 


increased from 
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THE O. HENRY INCIDENT 


So far as one can judge from newspaper pub- 
licity one of the literary outrages of the times is 
the way in which a hitherto silent chapter in the 
life of the brilliant O. Henry has been exploited. 

An unusual man, a brilliant author, a widely ad- 
mired citizen with a charming family lived and 
died every way and everywhere respected. 

It now appears that in young manhood he was, 
apparently with great injustice, convicted of 
financial irregularity, for which he was im- 
prisoned. 

A biography was demanded by enterprising 
publishers, or at least they thought that the public 
was entitled to a biography, and regardless of 
family sensitiveness and friendly admiration such 
a biography seems to have been written with the 
loudest pedal on the sensitive spot, at least pub- 
licity agents have played up that feature with con- 
scienceless ambition for the promotion of sales. 

From every standpoint this is one of the rankest 
literary and commercial outrages of the times. 

There was no occasion for any reference to that 
chapter in his biography. That should have been 








left for the ghoulish press to exploit. It certainly 
has no place in the pages to wnich his admiring 
triends would like to go tor the enjoyment of his 
life. 
—_—_—_—___ —_-#- -0-@-e- @-0- 
LEARNING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


This has no reference to “Correspondence 
Courses,” but to a scheme that is being tried in 
Lincoln county, Nebraska, where the county super- 
intendent inspires and leads several teachers ot the 
same general class ot schools to correspond with 
one another. 

For instance, there are six sod schoolhouses sit- 
uated out on the prairie in very lonely places. 
Loneliness is almost unbearable sometimes. here 
is no professional comradeship possible. Writing 
to the home folk is a homesick proposition, but 
writing to one another about their schools is pro- 
fessionally helpful and personally refreshing. 

In the same way, a group of teachers in schools 
with less than six pupils correspond with one an- 
other about school work. 

Other groups of teachers similarly situated are 
writing one another. 

This requires no legislation, no vote of any 
board or trustees, no appropriation of any kind by 
any one. 

Here is genuine helpfulness within the range of 
all, requiring only a spirit of co-operation. Writ- 
ing to one in a school like her own brings advice 
and experience that is highly valuable, as nothing 
from a higher-up educator could bring. 
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PEST DESTROYERS 

The Oak Street School of Youngstown, Ohio, 
E. S. Freed, principal, has rendered a public ser- 
vice whose value cannot be expressed in figures, 
and its value to the children educationally is even 
greater than it is industrially and civically to the 
city. On the school grounds are fifteen fine shade 
trees. The principal noticed that the trunks of the 
trees were covered with cocoons and egg masses 
while caterpillars were defoliating the branches. 
He. called the attention of the pupils to the condi- 
tion and impressed them that if the parasites were 
allowed to remain undisturbed it would be the 
matter of but a short time until the trees were 
destroyed and the pests would spread throughout 
the city in their work of destruction. 

Principal Freed suggested that the various 
grades of the school enter into a contest to de- 
termine which could gather the greatest number 
of caterpillars, cocoons and egg masses. The 
contest was to continue one week. The children 
entered into the competition with enthusiasm. 
The trees on the school grounds were quickly di- 
vested of the pests and the activities of tne 
youngsters extended to all the trees in the district. 
Each day the pupils brought their harvest to the 
school buildings, where they were duly counted by 
studefits and teachers. They bore them in paper 
bags, tin cans and boxes by the hundreds and as 
soon as the count was made they were burned in 
the furnace. Friday was the final day of the con- 
test and one boy in the sixth grade appeared with 
no fewer than 5,000 trophies of the hunt, and when 
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the week’s work had been totalled the count 
reached the remarkable figure of 55,077. The tus. 
sock moth is one of the most destructive pests 
known and breeds from two to three times a year 
and the egg masses contain from 300 to 500 eggs 

When the attention of Superintendent N. H. 
Chaney was called to the Oak Street School cami. 
paign he gave it his most enthusiastic approval and 
expressed the hope that every school in the city 
would follow the pioneering effort of the Oak 
Street pupils. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the fact that the pupils 
came to know from the actual study of the insect 
practically every phase of insect life in a way that 
they will never forget. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


When President Stratton D. Brooks went to the 
State University of Oklahoma at Norman he en- 
rolled that year about 600, of whom thirty-six 
were students of education. This year he starts 
off with 1,600, of whom 403 are students of edu- 
cation. That is, the student enrollment has in- 
creased about 170 per cent. and the students of 
education 1,000 per cent. In the summer session 
there were 961 enrolled, making the enrollment 
2,561 for the year as against about 800 total his 
first year. A great record surely. 


oe-o-e-— 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
Miss Anna Wilson, president of the Indiana 
State Association, had a record-breaking program 
and a meeting wholly unsurpassed in perfection of 
management, in professional zeal, in educational 
spirit. The same personality that has made the 
Crawfordsville High School of national significance 
made the state meeting of 1916 every way admirable 

and will make it memorable. 
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CHILD LABOR 


No employer of child labor as an employer of 
profitable child labor ever favored a child labor 
law. That is unthinkable. But many employers 
of profitable child labor have favored child labor 
laws because their humanitarianism was more 
dominant than their economic instinct. 
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Chancellor Edward C. Elliott has a demonstra- 
tion that ninety per cent. of high school students 
think that fair-mindedness is a teacher’s highest 
virtue. 


No new course of study in arithmetic is now 
made without giving credit for some of the best 
of it to the New Jersey State Course of Study. 


The African Methodist Church of America is 
attempting to raise two million dollars in one year 
for the education of their race. 


There were 7,600 at the Northeastern Ohio As- 
sociation at Cleveland on October 27. 

“Courtesy Day” is the latest, at least the latest 
of which we have heard. 


Nothing is a frill on education that is a thrill to 
education. 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Marion F. Lansing of Cambridge, Mass., a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College, with her 
master’s degree from Radcliffe, is one of the 
most active of the younger women who devote all 
their time to authorship. She was _ editor-in- 
chief of “Our Wonder World,” a ten-volume 
edition brought out by the publishers of the 
“Stoddard Lectures.” Miss Lansing is also author 
of “Barbarian and Noble,” “Patriots and Ty- 
rants,” co-author with Edward Channing of “The 
Story of the Great Lakes.” author and editor of 
“The Open Road Library,” which includes 
“Rhymes and Stories,” “Fairy Tales,” “Tales of 
Old England,” “Quaint Old Stories,” “Life in 
the Greenwood,” and “Page, Esquire, and 
Knight”; editor of “Dramatic Readings for 
Schools.” 

Miss Lansing’s latest and most notable venture 
is as an “Expert Guide for Young People, and 
Adviser of Mothers” regarding the home life, 
recreation, occupation, and education of their 
daughters. Address, 48 Dana street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


—— 


May Thomas, editor of “Fritz and Ferien” 
(American Book Company), also of “Menne in 
Seebad” (D. C. Heath & Co.), is a native of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, educated in the University of 
Wisconsin, University of Chicago, Zurich, Switzer- 
land (Ph. D., 1897), University of Leipzig (1893). 
Miss Thomas taught in Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, but is now assistant professor of 
German in the Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Address, 233 West 11th Avenue, Columbus. 
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For home and literary achievement it will not 
be easy to find a record to equal that of Mrs. 
Frederick Lynch, daughter of Dr. Samuel T. 
Dutton and literary editor of Christian Work. 

Maude Barrows Dutton, now Mrs. Frederick 
Lynch, was born in Plantsville, Conn., graduated 
at the high school in Brookline, Mass., in 1899 and 
at Smith College in 1903. At Brookline High 
School she took a prize in mathematics, and at 
Smith College was editor-in-chief of the Smith 
Monthly. She lived one year in Paris and Berlin, 
and a second year in Munich. During her first 
visit she translated Weingartner’s “Symphony 
Since Beethoven” and a French book for the young 
entitled “Little Stories of France.” She afterward 
rewrote this book, and then, following somewhat 
the same plan, wrote “Little Stories of Germany” 
and “Little Stories of England.” She has also pub- 
lished “Fables of Bidpai” and the “Worid at Work 
Series,” published by the American Book Com- 
pany. She edited and largely wrote “Hunting and 
Fishing” and “In Field and Pasture.” Soon after 
her marriage her husband, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
became editor of the Christian Work, and Mrs. 
Lynch has held the position of literary editor, al- 
though during these six years she has become the 
mother of five children. Mr. and Mrs. Lynch re- 
side at Spuyten Duyvil, New York. 


Eliza R. Bailey (Mrs. William Whitman Bailey), 
joint author of the “Bailey-Manly Spelling Book,” 
and the “Manly-Bailey English Book,” textbooks 
with an intense personality of method and spirit, 
is a native of Rhode Island, and for several years 
has been a teacher in the best of Boston’s home- 
and-day schools.. Address, 200 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 

——— 

Fanny Julien’s part in the “Davis-Julien Series” 
has made her widely known by children and 
teachers. “The Fingerplay Readers” and “The 
Seabrownie Readers” have had a field all their own. 
She has studied in Heidelberg, Teachers College, 
Columbia, Vassar and New York City College. 
She has been a successful teacher of little people 
during the school year and has always been a stu- 
dent in the summer vacations, always with a defi- 
nite purpose to promote her efficiency in teaching 
children. Her book-making has been the outcome 
of schoolroom efficiency. Address, 964 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 

Lisetellineess 

Miss T. A. Brookman of the University of 
California has made a field all her own in educa- 
tional literature. Among her more elaborate studies 
are “Local Problems in Mensuration” to vitalize 
eighth grade arithmetic: “Family Expense Ac- 
count” (D. C. Heath & Company), to vitalize the 
mathematics of money in home life; “A Practical 
Algebra for Beginners” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) : 
“Applications of Algebra to Automobiles” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Miss Brookman’s education was 
in the University of California, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and in Chicago University. 
Her teaching has been mostly in junior high schools 
and universities with her major activity the 
Pedagogy of Mathematics in various applica- 
tions. Address, 2629 Haste Street, Berkeley, 
California. 

To 

Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, professor of Latin 
in Vassar College, is the joint author of “Vassar,” 
and singly the author of “Carthage and Hanni- 
bal.” Miss Haight is a native of Auburn, N. Y., 
and has had exceptional opportunity for scholarly 
attainment. Graduated from Vassar in 1894, she 
took her master’s degree at Vassar in 1899, her 
master degree from Cornell in 1909. She held a 
graduate scholarship from Cornell University for 
two years and a fellowship from Vassar for two 
years. She has taught in the Emma Willard 
school of Troy, and in Parker Institute, Brook- 
lyn, before entering upon her work at Vassar 
Universitv. Address, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

a 

Emma L. MacKlarney, editor of “Readings 
from American Literature,” is a graduate of 
Wellesley Colleve. with post-graduate work, and 
was a teacher in Horace Mann School, Columbia 
University, until a year ago, when she became 
general secretary of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, with headquarters, Arcade 


Building, Harrisburg. 
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LANGUAGE GAMES 


Continued from page 489, 





the room, while one of the class goes to the board and 
selects a word. Then the first child comes in, and points 
to the word he thinks the boy selected, and asks:— 

“Is it ‘every’?” 

“No, it isn’t ‘every.’” 

“Yes, it is ‘every.’” 

Make use of this game to fix the pronunciation of 
troublesome words and phrases in their minds, such as 
three, two, from, against, through, I had to, this after- 
noon, etc. 

GAME OF FORTUNE TELLING.—CORRECT USE 
OF “SAW.” 


To play this game the class should be divided into 
fortune seekers and fortune tellers. On the teacher’s 
desk should be many pieces of paper, each having a pic- 
ture on the under side; the upper side should be blank. 

Each fortune seeker in turn should go to the desk, 
take a paper, peep at the under side, and then, turning 
to a fortune teller, say what he saw. The fortune teller 
should at once tell the seeker’s fortune. Thus: If a for- 
tune seeker should say, “ I saw a ship,” the fortune 
teller should say, “You will be a sailor.” 

The following suggestions will help in the beginning, 
but the teacher and pupils should be able to think of 
other pictures and fortunes. 

“T saw a club.” “You will be a policeman.” 
“I saw a hat.” “You will be a milliner.” 
“T saw a ladder.” “You will be a fireman.” 
“IT saw an automobile.” “You will be a chauffeur.” 


A GROUP OF SIMILAR GAMES. 


Game 1. This game is like a spelling match. The 
teacher gives out the following words, one by one:— 


a bubble a tulip a riddle 

a potato a whistle a wagon 
a bean bag a picture a kite 

a lesson a ball a flag 

a horn a leaf an answer 


The pupil whose turn it is, should reply instantly, 
choosing the most fitting answer from the following 
sentences. It is a failure to hesitate or to give the 
wrong answer:— 

I grew it. I blew it. I flew it. 
I threw it. I drew it. I knew it. 

Game 2. For another game, the teacher may give out 
the same words, and the pupil whose turn it is may re- 
spond instantly with one of the following questions :— 

“Have you ever known one?” 

“Have you ever blown one?” 

“Have you ever shown one?” 

“Have you ever flown one?” 

“Have you ever thrown one?” 

“Have you ever grown one?” 

Game 3. Make up a similar one for the class to 
play, using these words:— 


bought caught 
thought taught 
fought brought 


Game 4. A similar game may be made, using the fol- 


lowing sentences, only there will be no rhyming words 
in it:— 


I saw it. I ate it. 1 said it 

I did it. I lost it. I showed it. 
I chose it. I took it. I strung it. 
I wrote it. I gave it. I spun it. 

I broke it. I sang it 1 hid it 

I tore it. I shook it I bit it 

I wore it. I swung it 1 wove it: 
I stuck it. I rang it. 

I drove it. I dug it. ‘ , 
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USE OF “DOESN’T.” 

“Tell me some things your mother doesn’t do; your 
father; your teacher; a squirrel; a robin.” 

“My mother doesn’t talk English.” 

“My mother doesn’t work in the mill.” 

“My mother doesn’t start the fire.” i 

“My mother doesn’t chop wood.” 

“My mother doesn’t like dirty boys.” 

—Lawrence Course of Study. 
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OUR COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


BY CAROLINE FLAGG YOUNG 
Lansing, Michigan 

We decided to have a Community Christmas 
tree. “We” were the pupils, the teachers and the 
parents of the Angell School district. With more 
than a hundred evergreens in our spacious grounds, 
no tree need be sacrificed —one of unusual size 
stood well apart, facing the much-traveled high- 
way leading from Muskegon to Grand Rapids, and 
we needed to concern ourselves only with the de- 
tails of decorating, wiring and laying plans for the 
financing of the undertaking. A few years ago 
such a thing would have been impossible in this 
neighborhood, but the community-spirit took pos- 
session of us and finaliy we banded ourselves to- 
gether in a free-for-all “Community-Uplift Asso- 
ciation of the Angell School District,” laid on the 
bed-rock principle that “nothing is too good for our 
children.” Since then all has been easy. Had we 
not closed the last school year with a community 
picnic which would have been a credit to any 
neighborhood, with a Holland band to furnish 
music, free coffee and lemonade for all, a real Boy 
Scout camp-fire for the boys, an illustrated lecture 
on the glories of Dutch Art for as many of the 
three thousand people as could get in, and a pro- 
cessional march for those who could not? And 
how easily we had assumed the heavy financial 
responsibility, meeting all expenses by our sales of 
ice cream, etc., doing so well that we purchased 
wiring and lights for our grounds. So we went 
very merrily ahead with our plans for the tree. 

Whatever happened, the festival idea must be 
kept in the foreground. Everyone must have a 
share in planning and doing. The kindergarten 
babies made the decorations. One of them de- 
clared he saw the very icicle he made glittering 
on the tree on the great night. Room III agreed 
to do the decorating—not an easy task, with line- 
men also at work, and a heavy snow falling. We 
settled upon Monday, December 20, as the night 
for our exercises, so that in case of storm or bitter 
cold, we could postpone them. 

The Community-Uplift Association assumed all 
the expense which must be incurred in providing 
five hundred candy canes and pop-corn balls, the 
labor of two men who worked all day wiring the 
tree and the engaging of a band. All told, the ex- 
pense was a little less than $30. The lighting itself 
cost us nothing. The Muskegon Electric Com- 
pany, W. M. Lewis, president, did a very gracious 
thing in agreeing to light our tree every night of 
Christmas week and all night long on Christmas 
eve. A large part of the necessary expense was 
defrayed by the sale of Holland Christmas cakes, 
coffee, doughnuts and home-made candy. The exX- 
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ercises about the tree were not elaborate. The 
plan was to gather in the kindergarten building, 
and to march, headed by the band, to the tree and 
circle about it for the music. The Boy Scouts 
made themselves most helpful in forming the circie 
large enough to enclose the tree, the band, special 
singers and leaders. Outside the circle of children, 
the parents gathered until we had a group of fif- 
teen hundred people. It was a sight to be re- 
membered; the tree, radiant with its hundred 
lights, the singing children, the devout faces of the 
toilers- 

To give as much color as possible, we adapted 
an idea for a children’s party costumes which we 
found in The Delineator,—huge holly leaves 
were cut from crepe paper, and, with cranberries 
to represent the fruit, were sewed or pinned to the 
caps and in little cape effects about the shoulders 
of the coats. Children wearing black or dark 
colored wraps were tricked out with huge (crepe) 
poinsettia blossoms pinned on each shoulder and 
to the peaks of the caps. Some mothers helped 
by basting bands of white canton flannel or bright- 
colored goods at the wrists, collars and edges of the 
coats. 

We sang: “It Came upon the Midnight Clear,” 


“Come, All Ye Faithful,” and “Silent Night.” An 
impromptu feature delighted everyone. As the 
band struck up a lively air, one of our primary 
teachers regretted that we had not planned to have 
the children take hold of hands and dance about 
the tree. I said: “Go ahead—do it anyway,” and 
in the twinkling of an eye a many-looped ribbon of 
children from the primary grades fluttered and 
swung about the magic tree, the tissue holly and 
poinsettia waving with the tripping feet. Then to 
the kindergarten for coffee and a social hour. 

Thus ended the festivities, but the tree stood ar- 
rayed in splendor for four more nights. We loved 
to linger in the darkened building until the coming 
dusk threw a bit of its shimmering glory into the 
quiet office and schoolrooms. Always as we left 
we found the circle of shifting, dancing figures 
gathered for one more frolic, and always there was 
the line of farmers’ vehicles stopping or moving 
slowly to give an opportunity to see the unwonted 
sight. Far out among the lonely farms they talked 
it all over. Our joy was made still sweeter by the 
thought that “our” tree had been the means of 
sending a message of neighborliness into the hearts 
of sad and weary men far beyond the confines of 
the Angell School community. 





MONTCLAIR’S GREAT HOME DEPARTMENT 


The fine new Baldwin Street Public School in 
Montclair, New Jersey, is doing a novel work 
which might well be emulated elsewhere. 

The idea originated with the school principal, who 
presented it so appealingly to the Montclair feder- 
ation of women’s organizations that they raised 
$500 to put it in operation. 

The plan is called “the home department.” The 
work is done by a special teacher who is a social 
worker and teacher combined. She has a definite 
place in the school system, and is granted the same 
use of the school equipment as other teachers. Her 
work is quite different from that of the school 
nurse and it is more extensive than that of the 
regular visiting teacher. 

Miss Minnie Lucey, the present able worker, not 
only investigates home conditions (learning how 
the different children are housed and fed and the 
sort of daily life they lead), but she also organizes 
and teaches classes of “little mothers” (for the 
little girls who have the care of baby brothers and 
sisters); and of “little homemakers” (for those 
who help in the housework), thus reaching the 
mothers and making radical changes in home con- 
ditions. 

She also finds odd jobs for children outside of 
school hours; and helps the and girls who 
leave school to get into the right occupations,— 
through this modest vocational bureau retaining a 
hold on them “while their more or less turbulent 
youth still needs friendly direction.” 

Through the “home department” teacher, circu- 
lation of public library books in the district has 
increased to fifteen times the previous number, 


boys 


each 


month. With the school’s apparatus 
two moving picture evenings a month 
are given, and there are musicales, lan- 


tern lectures and plays besides. The films are 
carefully selected; and as the City Council was 
prevailed upon to issue no license for a “movie” 
theatre in the district, the ideals and morals of these 
children are being well safe-guarded. 

The evening schools and the civic organizations 
have been promoted by the home department, last 
year a men’s club of forty voters and property- 
holders being organized to improve homes, care for 
garbage and refuse, till vacant land, aid the munt- 
cipal departments, etc. 

The model nursery of the well-equipped school 
building was furnished chiefly by the manual train- 
ing boys and by the” girls of the 
sewing classes. Dolls are often used 
by the “‘littke mothers,” but real babies 
are gladly loaned by their possessors. These les- 
sons for the children are apart of the regular 
school curriculum. From time to time, classes are 
held after regular school hours, inviting the 
mothers and closing with refreshments. 

“If it is true that America means opportunity,” 
says Miss Lucey, telling of her work, “it is equally 
true that some one must show newcomers how tu 
grasp the opportunity.” 

More naturally and simply than any other agency 
can the school where their children spend happy 
days extend a helpful influence to the fathers and 
mothers. Whatever helps the parents raises the 
social level and largely increases the efficiency of 


the school. J. A. S&S 
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IN THE GRADES-ARITHMETIC 


[New Course of Study, Topeka.] 


Simply stated, arithmetic should prepare pu- 
pils by the time they leave the elementary 
schools to interpret the mathematical problems 
of everyday life and solve them speedily and ac- 
curately. Speed and accuracy are undoubtedly 
essential. Speed without accuracy is worth 
nothing. Accuracy without reasonable speed is 
worth very little. 

Speed is a result of establishing the common 
operations of arithmetic in automatic memory in 
the lower grades. To accomplish this result, 
constant practice is indispensable. 

This aim of elementary mathematics limits the 
content which should be taught to those facts, 
principles, and processes which are of functional 
value in the experience of ordinary (rank and 
file) efficient citizens. For a long time, under 
the influence of the doctrine of general training 
or formal discipline, a content developed in 
elementary mathematics which was essentially 
gymnastics. Rather careful studies which have 
been made during the last few years have shown 
the futility and the needless waste of this proce- 
dure. 

As a result of these studies, which have been 
rather thoroughly tested out in practice, the 
teaching of the following topics in elementary 
arithmetic is rapidly disappearing (the © topics 
are listed in the order of their tendency to dis- 
appear, as found by Jessup): Alligation, unreal 
fraction, furlong, quarter, progression, dram, 
Apothecaries’ weight, compound proportion, 
discount, surveyors’ tables, Troy weight, annual 
interest, paper folding, greatest common divisor, 
foreign money, compound fractions, partnership, 
reduction, least common multiple, rood, metric 
system, aliquot parts, cases in percentage. longi- 
tude and time. 

It will be sufficient, perhaps, to note typical 
real situations which every teacher may. use as 
the basis for her arithmetic work. They are 
listed roughly in the order that they may be ex- 
pected to appear as the pupils pass from the 
lower to the higher or’ 

(1) Refer to the page which you wish the 
children to find by number. Require the chil- 
dren to be able to announce the page by number. 

(2) As the pupils assist the teacher in dis- 
tributing materials, they should be trained to 
get as many pieces of paper, or as many crayon 
boxes, as there are children in the row which 
each is to serve. The child who distributes the 
crayon for use at the blackboard should be 
directed to get as many sticks as there are chil- 
dren in the class going to the board. 

(3) Each child determining the cost of the 
school supplies he will need to purchase at the 
opening of a new semester. 

(4) Telling time. 

(5) Keeping score in games. 

(6) Making change at the school store. 

(7) Keeping a record to determine the best 


room in the building in punctuality and regular- 
ity of attendance. 

(8) Each chid ‘>termining the cost of his 
clothing for the school year. 

(9) Each child keeping a record of his expen- 
ditures for candy, picture shows, etc. 

(10) Children figuring the points in school 
contests, as spelling, arithmetic, athletics, ete. 

(11) Children figuring gains from candy 
sales, or other school activities with the object 
of earning money. 

(12) Keeping a record of garden costs and 
income. 

(13) Measuring the school or home garden 
and dividing the same into plots for planting. 

(14) Financing a party or social managed by 
the room or school. 

(15) Figuring the amount spent for toys or 
other presents at Christmas time and on birth- 
day occasions. 

(16) Estimating the cost of the supplies fur- 
nished to the children of a room by the board of 
education. 

(17) Computing the cost of the play appara- 
tus. 

(18) Computing the cost of heating the 
school building and keeping the same in condi- 
tion for use. 

(19) Estimating the cost to the board of edu- 
cation for supplies or equipment asked for by 
the children and teachers. 


(20) Making the necessary computations in 
manual training and domestic science projects. 

(21) Noting the election returns in any 
public question in which the children feel a vital 
interest. 

(22) Estimating the time schedule in going 
to a physical education exhibition at the State 
Fair grounds, and determining the car facilities 
necessary. 

23) Planning out vacation or holiday trips 
for the teacher or children of the room, ‘includ- 
ing the determination of the schedule which is 
most economical of time and expense. 

(24) Planning out geographical trips for in- 
dividuals or groups, including route, time re- 
quired, expense of equipment and traveling ex- 
penses. 

(25) Keeping spelling and other grades in 
determining the month and term averages. 

It should be borne in mind distinctly that the 
motivation of arithmetic work will only be ac- 
complished when real problems to be solved and 
real questions to be answered are the basis of 
the children’s work. That a problem or ques- 
tion may be real requires that it shall possess 
personal, meaningful significance to the children 
at work upon it. Just as many problems which 
are objectively illustrated are not at the same 
time concrete because the objective situation 
lacks personal significance, so it must not be 
supposed that problems are necessarily real to 
pupils simply because they are printed in the 
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textbooks in simple, comprehensible language. 
A real situation always is an actual personally 
understood situation, and no amount of manipu- 
lation of objects as such can miraculously trans- 
form an abstract (because not touching any 
vital need of the pupil) problem into a real one. 


a a a 
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INSPIRED TEACHERS 
BY MARY HALL LEONARD 
Not long ago a distinguished physician of 
Boston was talking with a woman who was a 
teacher of many years’ experience, and he said: “I 
think that your work and mine have much in com- 
mon. The best part of my work, I believe, is to 
teach people how to live right in body and in mind.” 
A writer in The Little Review, a magazine of 
Chicago devoted to the interests of “The New 
Poetry,” quotes certain lines written by Jeanne 
D’Orge, who states in “free verse” the mental 
attitude which frequently belongs to the sixteen- 
year-old period of girl life. 
The verses are as follows :— 





“] wish there were Someone 
Who would hear confession; 
Not a priest—I do not want to be told of my sins; 
Not a mother—I do not want to give sorrow;— 
Not a friend—she would not know enough; 
Not a lover—he would be too partial, 
Not God—He is far away. 





497 


But Someone that should be friend, lover, mother, priest, 
God, all in one. 


And a stranger besides,—who would not condemn nor 
interfere. 


Who, when everything is said from beginning to end, 
Would show the reason of it all 
And bid you go ahead 
And work it out your own way.” 
—Jeanne D’Orge. 


The writer of the article in which these lines 
are quoted offers the solution that this need of a 
girl’s nature at this period is best supplied by the 
counsel of an “Inspired Physician.” There is 
much force in the reasons which this psycho- 
analyst gives for the suggestion which she makes. 

Yet is it not true that the “Inspired Teacher” 
who can really understand the needs of girls just 
developing into womanhood, has a similar oppor- 
tunity? 

Unfortunately, many of our high school teachers 
are not “inspired,” and girls seldom find that 
“someone” who can take these offices “all in one.” 
It is better probably for a teacher not to undertake 
this delicate task, than to try it and “bungle.” 
Yet there are some teachers of girls, and boys too, 
in the adolescent period who are brought into 
similar relations with their pupils, and where this 
is the case the teacher who is really equal to the 
task has a peculiar opportunity for service. 





BOOK TABLE 


READINGS IN THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, 
Ph. D., and Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph. D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 862 pp. 
Price, $2.80, net. 

Among the hundreds of books that come from the 
press, all of interest to some people, there are books 
occasionally of surpassing interest, and occasionally one 
oi supreme interest, and in this latter class is “Readings 
in the Economic History of the United States.” There 
are more than 8 large, closely-printed pages, with 
every sentence illuminating, with scarcely a fact that 
one could find in a library unless he be an expert, all 
winnowed of non-essentials and all focused, bearing 
upon the evolution of America. There would be no 
America worth speaking of but for her agriculture, in- 
dustry and trade. America has been evolved by the so- 
lution of unusual economic problems, and this remark- 
able book is a veritable treasure-house of facts and 
figures, laws and agreements between men, states and 
nations which made and solved these economic prob- 
lems. But entirely aside from the wealth of material 
here gathered for students it is the most inspiring book 
that we know. The presentation of the material is so 
vitalized by the style of presentation that one can but 
think out from the facts into life, because it is a style 
that provokes thoughts that are pregnant with purpose. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. A Textbook for High 
Schools and Colleges. By Percy G. Stiles, Harvard 
University. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 
Cloth. 405 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, net. 

Because of the new phases and phrases of science a 
book on “Human Physiology” even when written for 
classroom study can be fascinating and even entrancing. 

Such a book is no longer a classification of bones, 
muscles, nerves, organs and activities. It is not a de- 
scription of diseases and ailments with safetv-first cau- 
tion and first-aid instruction. It is a revelation from 





first to last,a panorama of demonstrations of science un- 
der all sorts of conditions, all phases of activity, all re- 
lationships, internally and externally, of the human being. 

The study of calorimetry, direct and indirect, and of 
the metabolic process is irresistibly attractive, is a series 
of graphic statements about human activities and rela- 
tions now known definitely but scarcely suspected until 
recently. This book occupies a place by itself. It is not 
a child’s book, is not a primer of physiology, is not an 
elementary book, assuming that no student comes to its 
pages who is not initiated into the class of scientists, 
who has not a mind sufficiently trained to allow a pre- 
sumption of brains. On the other hand it is not for 
those students whose chief interest in the study is to 
be enrolled for or against some controverted theory. 

It is a book for students with a purpose, with ade- 
quate knowledge to undertake the mastery of all that is 
known in this science, but with no ambition to be 
knighted for winning any distinction in the brilliant 
defence of any theories which are dividing the scientific 
domains. 


THE KING'S HIGHWAY SERIES. By E. Hershey 
Sneath, George Hodges and Henry Hallam 
Tweedy. Illustrated. ; 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

5. THE WAY OF THE MOUNTAINS 

6. THE WAY OF THE STARS. 

7. THE WAY OF THE KING’S GARDENS. 

®& THE WAY OF THE KING’S PALACE. 

The aim of this wonderful series is to systematically 
establish children and youth in habits of will and in 
right ideals and forms of conduct—in such character, 
conduct and ideals as are generally Christian. In short, 
Christian Nurture is its aim, and the development of 
the child in Christian character. 

THE WAY OF THE MOUNTAINS. For children of 
ten years. Price, 65 cents. 

Bible stories, legends and tales from the best authors 











concerning heroes and illustrating kind acts and noble 

deeds are here adapted interestingly and with espeeial 

appeal to the highest plane of a boy’s thought. They 

are uplifting and intensely live stories for each week of 

the year with suitable pictures and poems. 

THE WAY OF THE STARS. For children of eleven 
years. Price, 65 cents. 

Emphasizing the virtues found in children of this age, 
the book contains stories by Franklin, Grenfell, Lowell, 
Hale and many other fine, virile men with adaptations 
from the Bible by George Hodges. Love and social 
service from the Christian standpoint are embodied in 
each of the fifty or more tales. 

THE WAY OF THE KING’S GARDENS. For the 
youth of thirteen and fourteen years. Price, 75 cents. 
THE WAY OF THE KING’S PALACE. For the 
youth of fourteen and fifteen years. Price, 75 cents. 

These books deal largely with short biographies and 
studies of the lives of true heroes and heroines in all 
walks of life. Intended for the period of early adoles- 
cence when comes the dawn of idealism, hero worship 
and the unfolding of consciousness, they contain Hodges’ 
Story of the Christ, tales of great men by great men and 
of artists, explorers and of all true greatness. 


THE DOG’S BOOK OF VERSE. Collected by J. Earl 
Clauson. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. Cloth. 
175 pp. Price, $1, net. 

“Love me, love my dog,” which might have been born 
in the twentieth century, was really born in the twelfth 
century when St. Bernard, a saint in more senses than 
one, used it as the text of a sermon. Of course, it was 
not crisp English as it is today, but this was the form 
in which he cast his text: “Qui me amat amet et canem 
meum.” Thousands of dog poems have been written, 
‘but it required devotion, infinite pains and unerring judg- 
ment to select from this mass of material the real 
classics on this subject. 

Mr. Clauson has divided his little volume into four 
parts. The first deals with the dog’s puppy days and 
there, among other rare gems, will be found those inimi- 
table lines of the poet Burns to his dog Lauth. Part II 
Mr. Clauson has called “The Human Relationship.” 
Here are gathered poems by such well-known authors 
as Jonathan Swift, Sir Edwin Arnold, William Cowper, 
‘Thomas Campbell, J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Alexander Pope, side by side with inimi- 
table anonymous verses collected from many different 
sources. 

“The Dog in Action,” the third section of the volume, 
contains among other treasures, Oliver Goldsmith’s 
famous “Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog.” 

Full of pathos, the fourth section of the anthology 
gathers together the poems best-beloved and most cele- 
brated on the subject of “The Dog’s Hereafter,” not 
omitting that memorable little quatrain by William Wat- 
son, “His Epitaph.” 


MASTERPIECES IN ART. A Manual for Teachers 
and Students. By William C. Casey. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Jeautifully illustrated. 
267 pp. 
The insistent demand that the public schools give 

pupils and students an opportunity to study master- 

pieces in art makes as urgent a demand that adequate 
help be provided, and this book meets this need ad- 
mirably. There are seventy-five full-page masterpieces 
with a study of each. In every case there is a short 
poem, a plan of stu¢y, a description of the setting, the 
centre of interest, the supreme motive, the history, and 
a series of suggestive questions. 


HOW BOYS AND GIRLS CAN EARN MONEY. By 
C. C. Bowsfield. Chicago: Forbes & Company. 
Price, $1. 

This book tells boys and girls hundreds of useful 
practical things by which they may earn money. It is 

a helpful book, encourages thrift and stimulates ambi- 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much regularity. Don't let your 
Eyes = red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO.. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free. Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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tion, and teaches how to spend time happily and profit. 
ably. 


HOME-MAKING SERIES. 

CLOTHING AND HEALTH. 

FOOD AND HEALTH. 

By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. New York: The Mae. 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price of each, 
65 cents. 

In this series the authors have succeeded in getting 

a new point of attack to what has become an almost 

universal theme in educational bookmaking. So com- 

pletely have they succeeded that though. one has read 
and used every other series on Domestic Science that 
has been published she will need this just as much as 
though there had been no other books written. There is 

a familiarity that loses nothing of conventionality, which 

is high art with pen or voice. There is a descent to 

minutest detail without dropping the dignity of science, 


which is even a rarer art. It is a series to be commended 
without reservation. 


THE FAIRY GOLD SERIES. Illustrated by colored 
plates. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price 
i = set of eight volumes. . , 
, “Cinderella”; 2, “Briar Rose”; 3, “The Fox an 

Grapes and Other Tales”; 4, “Tom Thumb”; 5, ‘Die 

Whittington”; 6, “Chicken-Licken”; 7, “Tom-Tit-Tat”: 

8, “Beauty and the Beast.” Wonderfully fairylike in their 

power to transport one to childhood’s realms and mem- 

ories, these familiar tales have long been hard to find 
when desired. There are also included old 


vhen r a friends 
like “The Crooked Sixpence,” “House that Jack Built,” 
“Ride-a-Cock-Horse,” “Simple Simon,” “Mistress 
Mary,” “Jack Spratt” and many others. 


_ Profusely and quaintly illustrated, each little volume 
is of light weight, excellent paper, large print and of 


such simple wording that a child learning to read may 
easily master the contents. 


<@c@> a —" 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader” 
One).—“The Life and Strange, Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe.”” Edited by W. P. Trent. Price, #c— 
Selections from Coleridge.’’ Edited by L. R. Gibvs. ’ Price 
24c.—“‘Introduction to the English Classics.” By Trent, 
gay and Brewster. Price, 60c. Boston: Ginn and Com- 

“Studies _in Education.”” By M. W. Keatinge. Price 
$1.60.—“‘A Manual of Physical Training and Prepares 
Military Instruction.” By Kuenzli and Panzer. Price, $1.25. 
—*‘Newsholme’s School Hygiene.”’ Rewritten by James 
Kerr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Rural Arithmetic.” By ; Thomas. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Harmony Book for Beginners.” By P. W. Orem. 
delphia: Theodore Presser Company. 

“The Social Criticism of Literature.’””’ By Gertrude Buck. 
Price, $1.00. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

‘“‘Demonstrations in Woodwork.” (Three sets.) By C. &. 
VanDeusen. Price, each set, 25c.—‘Woodwork for Begin- 


ners.” By I. S. Griffith. Price, 50c. Peoria: The Manual 
Arts Press. 


(Part 


Phila- 


“Teaching High School Latin.’””’ By J. B. Game. Price, 
$1.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

‘The Joy of Love and Friendship.’’” By A. L. Salmon. 
Price, 75c.—‘‘How Boys and Girls Can Earn 


Money.” By 
Cc. C. Bowsfield. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

“Form and Functions of American Government.” By T. 
H. Reed. Price, $1.35.—‘‘Algebra Review.”’ By C. H. Samp- 
son. Price, 40c. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“The Development of Intelligence in Children.” By Binet 
and Simon.—‘‘The Intelligence of the Feeble-Minded.” By 
Binet and Simon. Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 

“Sunday School Teaching and Management.’’ By James 
McConaughy. Price, 40c.—‘‘All About the Junior.” By 
E. W. Sudlow. Price, 50c. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. 

‘‘The Outlines of Economics.” By R. T. Ely. Price, $210. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Lecturas Faciles.”’” By L. A. Wilkinson and M. A. Luria. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Impressions Calendar—1917."". San Francisco: Paul Elder 
& Co. 

“Amateur Joinery in the Home.” By G. A. Audsley and B. 
Audsley. Price, $1.00.—‘‘Artistic and Decorative Stencilling. 
By Audsley and Audsley. Price, $1.00.—‘The Art of Poly- 
chromatic and Decorative Turning.” By Audsley and 
Audsley. Price, $1.00. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“A Guide for the Study of Plants.” By M. E. Small- 
wood. Chicago: Lane Technical Press. 5 i 

“The Story of Montana.” By K. H. Fogerty. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Introduction to Mathematics.” By Short and Elson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. ; a 

“The Purpose of History.” By F. J. E. Woodbridge. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


15-17: North Dakota Educational 
Association, Fargo. W. E. Par- 
gons, secretary, Bismarck. 


-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
Me eeiatien. St. Louis. E. M. Car- 
ter, Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


24: New England— 1 
at Boston University. F. 
erson, secretary. 


Superintendents 
Nick- 


7-29: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. | i * c. 
Thompson, principal Brockport 
S.cate Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y., president. 


27-29: South Dakota Educational 
Association, Watertown. ry A 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Missoula. Superinten- 
dent John Dietrich, Helena, presi- 
dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- 
tary. 


28-December 1: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- 
mond. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. 


29-December 2: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cheyenne. Dr. E. 
Butterworth, president. 


30-December 2: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Forth Worth. 
Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


30-December 2: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. James Fleming 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


1: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- 
mer, Fall River, secretary. 

1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. Cc. W. Briles, presi- 
dent, Stillwater; mm <3 Klepper, 
secretary, Shawnee. 


1-2: Western Ohio Superintendents 


Round Table, Dayton, O. Super- 
intendent C. r Cookson, Troy, 
O., president; Professor H. Ss. 


Guiler, Oxford, O., 


chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


2:Massachusetts Council of 


Geogr- 


raphy Teachers. Boston Public 
Library lecture hall. Leonard O. 
Packard, Boston Normal School, 


chairman of executive committee. 


9: New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Central High 
School, Springfield. Principal Wil- 
liam C. Hill, Central High School, 
Springfield, secretary. 


20-22: Utah Educational Association. 
Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
tendent E. G. Gowans, president. 


27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president: J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


27-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, I11.) 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Me- 
Clelland, a high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


JANUARY. 


13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


- 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
University Council, composed of 
all the teachers on the permanent 
staff of the university, after consid- 
ering the system of pensions or re- 
tiring allowances which the univer- 
sity now carries on in connection 
with the Carnegie Foundation, and 
chiefly with funds supplied by the 
foundation, has passed the follow- 
ing resolutions and the vote has 
been, accepted by the corporation :— 

Voted—That the president and 
fellows be requested to transmit 
the following resolutions to the 
trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, together with the report of 
the committee appointed to con- 
sider the proposals of the Carnegie 
Foundation concerning pensions :— 

1. That the University Council 


“would regret so wide an extension 


of the benefits of the Carnegie 
Foundation as to preclude a sub- 
stantial contribution from its funds 
to the annuities payable to teachers 
in the classes of institutions now 
receiving its benefits. 

2. That systematic provision for 
annuities for professors and their 
widows on _ actuarial principles is 
desirable. 

3. That some compulsory contri- 
bution from teachers is desirable. 

4. That the president and fel- 
lows be requested to communicate 
to the council any definite plan 
which may be formulated by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for such provision. 

5. That it would be highly re- 
grettable if the existing plan of 
pensions were so altered as to af- 
tect any person who at the present 
time has the grade of instructor 
or a higher grade in an accepted in- 
stitution and who does not prefer 
to participate in the new plan. 

6. That insurance and annuity 
plans should be kept separate. 

7. That provision for insurance 
Should be entirely voluntary on the 
part of teachers. 

8. That any method of reducing 
the cost of insurance for teachers— 
say through the establishment by 
the Foundation of a separate in- 
surance organization—is to be wel- 
comed. 


BOSTON. The teachers of Mas- 
sachusetts are cordially invited to 
attend a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Council of Geography Teach- 
ers to be held in the lecture hall of 
the Boston Public Library on Sat- 


urday, December 2, from 10 until 
1 o'clock. 








Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 





The speakers will be Professor 
Ray Hughes Whitbeck of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Professor 


Walter S. Tower of the University 


of Chicago, and Charles P. Sinnott 


of the Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 


Normal School. Professor Whit- 
beck, who will speak on “Geogra- 
phy in the Junior High School,” is 
an authority on the teaching of 
geography. Professor Tower has 
made a special study of South 
America. He has been invited to 
come to Harvard University this 
fall to give a course on the geogra- 
phy of that continent. Professor 
Tower’s subject will be “The Racial 
Factor in the Development of South 
America.” Mr. Sinnott, head of the 
department of geography at Bridge- 
water and teacher in the Hyannis 
Summer School, will speak on “The 
Teaching of Geography in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” giving special at- 
tention to the treatment of regional 
geogranhy. 

All teachers are invited to attend 
this meeting 


The State Board of Education 
has appointed Harry L. Jones, 
director of training courses for vo- 
cational teachers in the Metropoli- 
tan district. In the future all can- 
didates for instructors in vocational 
schools will be required to study 
in teachers training courses for 2a 
period of two years 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE.%, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. Governor Brum- 
baugh’s agricultural tours through- 
out the state have come to an end. 
The governor expressed himself as 
being well pleased with the trips, 
and believes they will help in a large 
measure to show folks in the rural 
districts that the state is willing and 
anxious to help the farmers and 
build up the agricultural interests. 
In a speech at New Bloomfield, 
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| SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books. 
Need Protection | 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling | 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthenirg and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


ee 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
Perry County, Governor Brum- 
baugh made it plain that ggasi At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
in farm life throughout t e state ihtan Seer Mian Tegeapiinean de Popentanin Caatene, Ra 
must be kept up i Pennsylvania = Lessons, etc., on the ‘*Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or 
to be known as an _ agricultural gelatine. Always “Remember the Modern Duplicator.” 
_ “The sities ” he said, “are Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
stg ibn 2 anag “ f ‘“Modern’’ Duplicator. 1t Will Save You Time, Labor and Money, 


constantly growing, and the popula- 
tions are being increased because so 
many farmers are leaving the rural 
districts. The time is coming when 
we must do one of two things. We 
must either bring the farm products 
in from other states to feed the 
growing population in the cities and 
towns or we must devote more time 
and energy to our farm products 
here.” He explained that the object 
of the agricultural tours 1s to help 
the farmer and to induce him to stay 
on the farm. 


— 


VIRGINIA. 


State Superintendent — R. ¢. 
Stearnes issues an exceedingly in- 
forming, interesting and inspiring 
state document entitled “Counting 
the Cost.” It is one of the great 
educational documents of the year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





ARKANSAS. 


CONWAY. Superintendent J. P. 
Womach of this city, who is as 
keenly alive to educational progress 
as any superintendent anywhere, 1s 
conducting a home-made, ~ but 
throughly searching survey of the 
public schools as a whole and of 
the high school in particular. 





Government Jobs for Teachers— 
$100 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
The positions to be filled pay 


try. 

from $1,200 to $1,800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 


Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 








colors at the same time. 
each day 


ak. E., DURKIN & REEVES CO., 





When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, put iton 
Duplicator, and a strong Copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in 
So simple a child can use it 

iid in i 9 _ ate » ; Hi 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 
10 per cent, or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. 
339 Fifth Ave. 


one or more 


Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times 


Address the manufacturers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


That the recent meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
was the best held for many years 
is the opinion expressed by many 
of the teachers in attendance. The 
anticipated enrollment of twelve 
thousand was practically realized, 
and the executive committee ex- 
perienced trouble in arranging for 
a sufficient number of meeting 
places. By using every available 
downtown hall and three churches 
nearly every teacher was able to 
hear the persons whose work was 
of most interest to him. 

The sectional meetings were well 
attended and were marked by in- 
spiring addresses. Five general 
meetings, each broken into five 
sections meeting in as many differ- 
ent places, were attended by crowds 
that filled every available corner. 
This arrangement necessitated the 
repetition of several of the ad- 
dresses, but this will be necessary 
until Indianapolis provides a hail 
large enough to accommodate the 


general meetings. A dozen or 
more national leaders in the edu- 
cational field were headliners at 


these sessions. 

The work of Miss Anna Wilson, 
the president of the association, 
was highly commended. The offi- 
cers for the coming year are: 
President, George L. Roberts, Pur- 
due University; recording secre- 
tary, Julia Fried Walker, Educator- 
Journal, Indianapolis; secretary- 
treasurer, J. B. Pearcy, state high 
school inspector, Indianapolis. 

The report of the resolutions 
committee recommended a revision 
of the town and city institute law 


by removing the penalty for non- 
attendance by teachers; better nor- 
mal instruction for teachers; more 
effective state and county super- 
vision of rural schools, and the codi- 
heation of state school laws. 

The committee asked the teach- 

ers to make a study of the follow- 
ing: Taking the office of state 
superintendent of public instrre- 
tion out of politics, legalizing the 
office of city superintendent; the 
use of schools as community cen- 
ters; vocational surveys: the child 
labor law. : 
_ A legislative committee consist- 
ing of the state superintendent, one 
educational expert, one town and 
two city superintendents, and three 
classroom teachers was agreed 
upon. 

KANSAS. 
PITTSBURG. The State Manval 
rraining Normal Institute of this 
city enrolls nearly 1,000 resident 





FRE *UItTie Nn BV MAIL 


Carnegie College grants ‘Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the folk wing 
Home Study Courses taught by mail : 

Normal CivilService Drawing 
Grammar School Fenmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 


English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmansh? 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 
Enrollment Fee $5.00; t n free. Send nameand 
address to CARNEGIE (¢ LEGE, Rogers, Ohi " 


Catalog Cards ani Other Supplies 
FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BINDING AS PCIALTY. WRITE FOR CATAL 
Library Supplies Department 


DzIMO22\T P3INTING COMPANY 


WADISON,< WISCONSIN 
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| LEAFLETS 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


ELPFUL to teachers in school 
H work. Concise information 
on different agricultural subjects 
written in simple language. Enclose 
10 cents in postage stamps for 
samples of these and other school 
literature. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


International 
Harvester Company~ 
of New Jersey 


Harvester Building Chicago 






























TEACHERS 
NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 





tions. December and January 


are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 





WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 








ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 

















This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
& serious illness sets in, an«! she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 


long it will last. 


good, and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 


for the T.C. U. 


One teacher writes: *This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, my salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 


much more to r 


larger sum might at another time.”’ 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their ving 1s to have them protected 


by the T. Cc. U. 
debt that will mc 


_ This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 


T. C. U.—stands 


loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine , besides 


many additional 








Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 


will see her through. 


ne under present circumstances than a much 
Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
ortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 


benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 





two of enforced 


In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 


And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 


might happen 


most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pay 


Not only does 
loss of time by 


will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and their 


peace of mind. 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's bill and a week or 


idleness without a salary. 


There are hundreds of ways by which even the 


s for Sickness and Quarantine 


the T. C. U. pay loss by accident. but also for 
Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a day 


Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 





to the F.C. 


Send your 
Teachers. 


POG. ss00 04 





SEND THE COUPON 


MAA lLOEB. 000 croc coed coccssvsveces « 


U., 141 ¢.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "ons: 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





students and nearly 1,200 in exten- 
sion courses conducted by the 
faculty in thirty-three Kansas 


cities and towns. All this is inde- 


pendent of the near 1,500 summer 
school students. This is the most 
thickly settled of any normal 
school district in Kansas and its 
growth is sure to continue. Presi- 
dent W. D. Brandenberg has made 
one of the great records of the 
country. 


KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND. Last week this city 
voted $200,000 school bonds for a 
new high school building and for 
some other buildings needed. 

Such an effective campaign was 
carried on that the people voted 
these bonds at a majority of about 
five to one. This is a compliment 
to the school system. Three years 
ago the Superintendent, J. W. 
Bradner, asked for a special levy 
of fifteen mills and carried it by a 
large majority, and the people had 
such confidence in their schools that 
they were willing to vote this $200,- 
000 school bonds by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


OHIO. 

TOLEDO. J. W. Wyant of Bry- 
an, O., was elected president of the 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation here last week, and Miss 
Meta V. Hale of Upper Sanduskv, 
corresponding secretary. E. W. 
Howey of Defiance won the associa- 
tion’s vote for auditor of the state 
organization. More than = 4,000 
teachers attended the convention. 

The Northwestern Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Association 
has united with the Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. 


WISCONSIN. 

SHAW. Miss Cleghorn, teacher 
of a country school here (Eau Claire 
County), held a corn show in a large 
tent erected by the men of the 
school district. Talks by the pupils 
on the preparation of the soil for 
corn, selection of seed corn and the 
uses of corn, all showed careful 
preparation, and each gave pointers 
to their elders to profit by. Con- 
tests were followed by speech- 
making including a corn husking 
contest, corn eating contest and a 
guessing contest on the number of 
kernels of corn on an ear. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
POMONA. A vocational survey 


of Southern California is being 
started by a large committee of 
school men interested in the work. 
It is to be financed by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, by private en- 
dowment, and by subscriptions from 
chambers of commerce. The com- 
mittee represents every city and 
county of importance in the section 
(which by the way contains over 
45,000 square miles—a _ territory 
larger than New England or Ohio). 
L. W. Bartlett, vocational adviser 
in the schools of Pomona, has been 
chosen Director of the Survey, and 
Dean I. O. Bragg of the Pomona 
City Junior College is the secre- 
tary. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


_BOISE. In response to an invita- 
tion extended by Superintendent C. 
E. Rose of the Boise schools, forty 
school men from Boise, Nampa, 
Caldwell and intervening points, met 
in Boise October 7, and partook of 
a delightful supper prepared by the 
girls of the domestic science depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss 
Carrie Lake, enjoyed an address by 
Dr. E. O. Sisson, commissioner _ of 
education, and then discussed plans 
for a permanent organization to be 
effected at the next meeting to be 
held in Caldwell, Saturday evening, 
November 4. The Borse Valley 
Schoolmasters’ Club is being formed 
for the co-operative study of profes- 
sional questions. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. The new education 
building at the University of Oregon 
is complete in every detail, except 
the furniture and interior finishing 
touches on the two upper stories. 
The first floor, which will be used for 
the junior high school—a new de- 
parture in educational lines—is now 
ready for classes. 

The bwiding, construction on 
which was started April 12, is the 
first unit of a structure that in time 
will be twice the present size. 

The building is of a red brick ex- 
terior, trimmed with terra cotta. It 
is located at Thirteenth and Kincaid 
streets, which, according to future 
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plans, will be near an elaborate en. 
trance to the campus. 

The upper stories will be ready fop 
occupancy some time next month, 
The second floor will have a smal} 
assembly hall. and extension Offices, 
while the third floor will be the home 
of the law school and will be 
equipped with a library. 

Construction was delayed on ag 
count of bad weather and the late 
ness of the arrival of material. 

Another new building nearly com. 
pleted on the campus is the addition 
to the women’s gymnasium. The ad. 
dition is of a portable type, with 
dimensions of 48 by 80 feet. 





WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. Superintendent Pratt 
has already won a place in the ap 
preciation of the teaching force, the 
student body, the business men and 
the public. He is an attractive man 
in public speech, knowing what not 
to say and when to stop saying any- 
thing as well as how to say the right 
thing in the right way. He is learn. 
ing educational conditions before 
trying to change them. 

Miss Richardson has made a great 
success as a high school librarian, 
making the books in the library of 
vastly more service to teachers and 
students than ever before. She has 
given complete demonstration that 
a high school library without a high 
school librarian is like a ventilation 
system that makes no provision for 
supplying pure air. 

Miss Ida May Wilson, vocational 
director of the North Central High 
School, has made a highly valuable 
employment survey of the students 
of that school. 

There is great joy in Spokane 
over the fact that B. M. Watson has 
been chosen for educational work in 
an eastern city at an increase of 
$1,000 a year over his salary as 
superintendent of Spokane. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The American 
School Peace League offers two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, for the best essays 
on one of the following subjects:— 

l. “What Education Can Do 
Toward the Maintenance of Perma- 
nent Peace.” Open to seniors im 
normal schools 

2. “The Influence of the United 
States in the Adoption of a Plan for 


Permanent Peace.” Open _ to 
seniors in secondary schools 
Three prizes f seventy-five, fifty 
and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the best essays in both sets. 


The judges are: C. A. Duniway, 
president, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo.; Miss Sarah E. 
Richmond, principal, State Normal 
School, Towson, Md.; J. A. Shawan, 


superintendent of schools, Colum- 


bus, Ohio; William A. Wetzel, prin- 
cipal high school, Trenton, N. J.; 
William W. Andrew, superintendent 
of schools, Salem, Mass.; Miss 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in, by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Esther Crowe, teacher of English, 
Central High School, Kansas City, 


* * 


503 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * ad 





Mo.; W. W. Phelan, director, school 
of Education, University of Okla- 


homa, Norman, Okla; William E. 
Gilbert, State Normal School for 
Women, East Radford, Va. 


The contest closes March 1, 1917. 

Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is 
suggested as desirable), and must 
be written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side only of paper, 8 x 10 
inches, with a margin of at least 1% 
inches. Manuscripts not easily leg- 
ible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not 
appear on the essay, which should 
be accompanied by a letter giving 
the writer's name, school and home 
address, and sent to Mrs. - Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough street, Boston, Mass., not 
later than March 1, 1917. Essays 
should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be 
made at the annual meeting of the 
League in July, 1917. 

Information concerning literature 
on the subject may be obtained from 


the secretary. 
> 


Club of Many Natiens Talks 
World Affairs. 


Fifteen nations and five conti- 
nents are represented when the 
young men of the International 
Club at the University of Wiscon- 
sin gather in their clubhouse. Rus- 
sia meets Egypt, China meets 
Chile, and the Orient learns to un- 
derstand the Occident 

The Orient has the largest roll 
in the club this year. China leads 
the list with nine members and the 
club presidency, which is held by) 
F. H. Huang. Japan, Russia and Bel- 
gium have two members each.| 
Germany, Chile, Greece, Egypt, Ar-| 
menia, Colombia, Mexico, Uruguay, | 
and the Philippine Islands are each 
represented by one member. Sev-| 
eral natives of the United States 
complete the ciub’s roll. | 

Special branches of university} 
work interest these foreign stu- 
dents more than academic studies. | 
Engineering, chemistry, agriculture, | 
and political science attract the| 
largest numbers. Three members, 
are instructors in modern language| 
departments. 

Exchange of national ideas and| 
views occupies the bi-weekly) 
round-table meetings of the club.| 
The social usages of Latin, 
America, for instance, were dis-| 
cussed at a recent meeting. Na-| 
tional nights prepared by various| 
groups develop mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy among these pil-! 
grims from distant lands. 








Less Than Nothing. 


“I don’t think I deserve zero on 
this examination,” said the pupil, 
as he took his geometry papers. 
“No, I do not either, John, but 
that was the lowest I could give 
you,” said the teacher—The Chris- 
tian Herald. 





+ 
Grad—“This university certainly 
takes an interest in a_ fellow, 
doesn’t it?” 
Tad —“How’s that?” 
Grad—“Well, I read that they 


will be very glad to hear of the! 

. e ° . | 
death of any of their alumni.”—| 
Siren 


WHY 


the right place regardless of any other considerations 


same careful management, and consequently has a well-established and 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency? Because, Ars¢:—It is a Recommendation Agency 
and deals only in vacancies where it has been asked by school authorities to recommend. 
Second:—It is careful in its recommendations and tries conscientiously to fit the right teacher to 
than otheragencies, for thirty- 
0U two years has been under the 
far-reaching clientele 
which comes to it every year forits teachers. Fexrt4:—It can offer the best opportunities 
to the right kind of teachers who are seeking advancement through the AGENCY 


instrumentality of an honest, reliable, efficient and widely-known Teachers 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Third:—lt has been established for alonger time 





YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, yor mcs'ina the ressom why. This booktee 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW, SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FKEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IW). 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenés teachers toe colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Colleg: « 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
ernessés, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call ou 
. a : 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York, 
none for registration: If you neéd a 


Kelloggs Agency s23s.5Sis 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Square, New York. 


; 
- 


— 


recommends teachert and bas filled hen- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fétab- 
lished 1889 No charge to empl<«yers, 








PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor cepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For ferther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ti Ssemcn. Bolte, Beton 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


OCOHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprictor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥,. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St., 


A superior agency for superior 





Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the count 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ° i 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. 


Manager. 
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The Victor in use in the Penmanship Class of Miss Anna E. Hill, 
Bradley School, Asbury Park, N. J. 














Hundreds of schools are using 


| a The Victor and Victor Records 


. * . 
ae in the teaching of movement writing 
, FORMERLY, 
he teacher of penmanship consumed in counting much energy which should have been saved as a 
reserve force. 
NOW 
Rhythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned counting; it relieves nerve tension 
and monotony, develops uniform speed and accuracy, and brings into the recitation the all-important 
requisite of INTEREST. aon 
Rhythm plays an important part in life, an’ it should be used in the education of every child. 
Have you tried these records for Penmanship and Rhythm work? (Waltz rhythms are adapted to all oval work, and three-count 


formations. Sclections in two and four-part rhythm are suited to many letters, words and sentence exercises, and may be easily 
adapted by the teacher.) 








| Tenth Regiment March 17957 {National Emblem March Pryor’s Band 
18017 (Hall) Victor Military Band 10in. 75¢ (Garde du Corps March Pryor’s Band 
in. ie oe mean ee Milit ead | Sellenger’s Round (| Sharp) 
’ — 18010 Victor Military Baad 
27901 | New York Hippodrome March | _ qin. 7S¢ | Gathering sane —_ ania 
Sousa’s Dan Set ilit 
10 in. 75c ) Pathfinder of Panama Marc is ———o 
Sousa’s Band | Sailor’s Hornpipe Gurchenal 
Perfect Day Waltz _ 17840 ‘ Fad eer Victor Band 
35511 DcKco's Cechestwa 10 in. 75c | Rimmce Fada ( Dur« hena i) 
12 in.$1.25 | In Wintertime Waltz \ Victor Military Band 
McKee’s Orchestra Come Let Us Pe Joyful (2 
Gavotte (Mozart (2) Gavotte 17761 Kulldansen No. 2 | |}urchenal) 
17917 Gretry Wm. H. Reitz in. 3Sc Victor Military Band | 
10 in. 7S5c |Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett “* *°< | Seven Pretty Girls (2) First of May 4 
( Mezart) Wom. H. Reitz Gurchena Victor Military Band 
Hilo—-Hawaiian March | Colombia Waltz a 
17767 Irene West Royal Hawaiians 17928 Blue & White Marimba Band 
1Jin. 75¢ Wailana Waltz (Hawaiian Guitars 10 in. 75¢ | Marimba March a 
Lua-Kaili Blue & White Marimba Band 
tor Educa 


See the nearest Victor dealer for copies of Victo 
tional Rooklets including the NEW GRADED LIST OF 
VICTOR RECORDS, or write to the 





Educational Department 
Victor X . . . 
$67.50 special eedechie Victor Talking Machine Co. 
to schools only Camden, N. a 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the U ® 

cabinet can be locked to pro « ' ” 
tect it from dust and promis- HIS MASTERS VOICE 
cuous use by irresponsible 20s, ED fos OF 


people. 
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